NEW ENGLAND | AND NAS [ONAL 


per Year 
WEEKLY Single Copies, Gants 


CATION 


UNUSUAL NEW 


| PERRY & PRICE'S 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Ph. D., District 
Superintendent of Schools, New York, N.Y. and 
GERTRUDE A. PRICE, Teacher in Public School, 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRST BOOK (1492-1763) 60 cents 

SECOND BOOK (1763 to Present Time) 60 cents 

Wholly unlike any other books for first- 
eycle study. Only the chief events are 
given, and these are presented in a lively 
stirring narrative, full of human interest, 


} and giving a background for later intensive 


reading and study. The style is very 
dramatic, each chapter being introduced by 
a color picture which excites the child’s 
curiosity. 


OVERTON’S HYGIENE SERIES 


By FRANK OVERTON, A. M., M. D., Author of 
“Applied Physiology.” 


PERSONAL HYGIENE (For the lower grades) 40 cents 
GENERAL HYGIENE (For the upper grammar grades) 60 cents — 


Books which combine the advice of a 
friendly, common-sense doctor and_ the 
broader scientific point of view of a state 
Sanitary officer—both of which Dr. Overton 
is. In the present general movement toward 
better public, as well as private, health he 


| has been one of the leaders. 


COE & CHRISTIE'S 
STORY HOUR READERS 


By IDA COE, Pd. M. Assistant Principal, and 
ALICE J. CHRISTIE, Primary Teacher, Public 
School 184, City of New York. 


One or Two Books for Each Year. Perception Cards 
and Teacher's Manual 
Basic readers, on the ‘‘story” method, in 
which a jingle is followed by a complete 
story, brimming over with interest, humor, 
and action, and well adapted for dramatiza- 
tion. The child’s attention is directed chiefly 
to the thought, and he learns to read, there- 
fore, with good natural expression. The com- 
plete system of phonetics is adapted to the 
reading material. The illustrations are unusu- 
ally attractive and abundant. 


HARVEY’S ESSENTIALS 
OF ARITHMETIC 


By L. D. HARVEY, Ph. D., President of Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


FIRST BOOK. For 2nd, 3rd, and 4th school years. 25 cents 
SECOND BOOK. For 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years. 50 cents 


Unusually practical books, filled with pre- 
vocational problems relating to agriculture, 
commerce, manual training, and the house- 
hold arts. They teach the pupil to interpret 
and analyze problems correctly, and train him 
to be accurate and quick in handling numbers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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The Week in Review 


NINE NATIONS AT WAR. 


The opening of the third week 
from the expiration of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Servia found nine na- 
tions definitely committed to war. 
The Austrian declaration against 
Servia was followed promptly by the 


* German invasion of France and of 


Russia and this by the German at- 
tack upon Belgium and this again 
by Great Britain’s entrance into the 
arena as the defender cf Belgium’s 
neutrality. Then caine the an- 
nouncement that. Portugal, in com- 
pliance with the conditxas of an an- 
cient treaty would take part as the 


- ally of Great Britain and would fur- 


nish 10,000 troops. This was fol- 
lowed by a forma! declaration of war 
against Austria by plucky little Mon- 
tenegro. Meanwhile, Italy has re- 
sisted all pressure to take sides with 
Austria and Germany; and, if she has 
to abanden her neutral attitude, is 
more likely tor fight against Austria 
than on her side. 


JAPAN’S ULTIMATUM. 


Although it has been foreseen from 
the beginning that Japan would 
pretty surely enter the struggle as 
an ally of Great Britain, the peremp- 
tory demand which Japan has made 
upon Germany for the immediate 
withdrawal of German war ships 
from Japanese and Chinese waters, 
and the evacuation of Kiao Chau 
was a surprise. In very much the 
same way that Austria puts its de- 
mands upon Servia in a form which 
seemed intended to make compli- 
ance impossible, Japan shaped its 
ultimatum in’ a way obviously de- 
signed to ensure refusal. Even a far 
less determined “war lord” than the 
Kaiser must reject so humiliating a 
proposition, the original seizure 
of Kiao Chau and the adjoining 
territory by Germany in 1897 had for 
its ostensible provocation the 
murder of two German mission- 
aries by the Chinese during the 
“Boxer” troubles. It was generally 
regarded at the time as an arbitrary 
act, but China was in no position to 
resist, and later was compelled to 
give a ninety-nine years’ lease. Now 
Japan professes to have in view the 
eventual restoration of the territory 
to China. More and more the great 
struggle which has begun takes on 
the proportions of a world-wide war. 
Already the German colonies in 
Africa have been invaded and now 


=the war extends to Asia and the far 


East. 


“AN INFAMOUS PROPOSAL.” 
Premier Asquith is not addicted to 


extreme or impulsive language 
and when he characterized 
as “infamous” a proposal made to 
Great Britain by Germany, it would 


have been safe to assume that he 
was justified im his selection of the 
phrase. There can be little dispute 
about it when the nature of the 
proposal, as contained in the offi- 
cial correspondence, is understood, 
Germany, it appears, was willing to 
maintain neutrality with Great Brit- 
ain, on condition that Great Britain 
should give her a free hand to an- 
nex the whole of the extra-European 
possessions of France. That the 
Kaiser should have thought-it pos- 
sible that Great Britain could be in- 
duced to purchase peace at the cost 
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of such a sacrifice of the interests of 
its ally seems incredible. 


GERMANY AND AMERICAN 
SENTIMENT. 


A great many German-Americans 
feel keen resentment because Am- 
erican sentiment, in the war crisis, 
seems to them largely anti-German; 
and Professor Hugo Munsterberg 
and some other well-known Germans 
have been at pains to publish explan- 
atory letters intended to ‘promote a 
different feeling. But the fact is 
that the average American dis- 
criminates between the people 
and their “war-lord” the 
Kaiser. He has only admiration for 
the sterling qualities which have 
made the German people what th+y 
are today. But. he cannot under- 
stand an Emperor of a great nation 
who declares war upon two neigh- 
boring nations and hurls his already 
mobilized armies against them and 
then proclaims to his subjects “In 
the midst of perfect peace the enemy 
surprises us. Therefore to arms.” 
Nor can he respect a sovereign who 
rides rough shod over a neighboring 
neutral country and breaks without 
scruple a treaty which he himself 
had signed for the defence of its 
neutrality. But if he holds the 
Kaiser chiefly responsible for a 
world-wide war he does not include 
the German people in his criticisms. 


TWO REAL “SURPRISES.” 


But if the surprise expressed in the 
Kaiser’s proclamation is mythical 
there are two verv real surprises 
which he has experienced. One of 
these is the absolute refusal of Italy 
to help her partners in the Triple 
Alliance; the other is the brave and 
stubborn resistance offered by plucky 
little Belgium. This last is the mar- 
vel of the world; and whatever the 
outcome of the war may be it will 
not be forgotten. The military 
strength of Belgium is barely one- 
twentieth that of Germany; yet, 
when she was called upon to choose, 
in an instant of time, between dis- 
honor and an immediate invasion by 
a great army already at her frontier, 
she did not hesitate. Every able- 
bodied Belgian took up arms for his 
country; and they have fought so 
bravely and effectively that the 

. Kaiser’s plans for a swift invasion of 
France have been baffled. 


THE FOODSTUFFS PROBLEM. 


Financiers of all classes are still 
guessing as to the ultimate effect of 
the European crisis upon American 
products and industries. The prob- 
lem is especially acute as regards 
foodstuffs. Hardly any of the Euro- 
pean countries involved in war is 
self-sustaining in the matter ‘ of 
food. Germany usually imports 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; France, about 70,000,000 
bushels; England, more ‘than 
200,000,000 bushels. On July 1, only 
23,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
stored in all Europe; and the early 
wheat crops of Southern Europe 
were disappointing. Europe will 
soon be clamoring for food; and the 
United States has by far the largest 
wheat crop on record,—not less than 
900,000,000 bushels—to dispose of 
Can it be marketed? And will prices 
move up or down? Contradictory 
answers are given to these ques- 
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tions; and speculators are pushing 
prices up, not only on products ac- 
tually affected by the crisis but on 
others. The confusion will last for 
a time; but after it is over, it will 
probably be found that the existing 
perils to neutral commerce will be 
greatly reduced if not wholly elimin- 
ated. 
A SPECIAL WAR TAX. 

The American people are likely to 
have a continuing reminder of the 
burdens resulting from a great war,— 
even to a people taking no part in 
it,—in the proposed special war tax. 
The inevitable reduction of imports 
during the war and the consequent 
falling off in customs receipts furnish 
the reason for the tax. Representa- 
tive Underwood estimates the pro- 
able loss of revenue at from one-hun- 
dred to one-hundred and fifty million 
dollars for a year and a half or two 
years, and this loss must somehow 
be made good if the wheels of gov- 
ernment are to be kept in motion. It 
is an irksome necessity, but, if it 
takes the form of stamp tax, such as 
has attended our own wars, it will be 
very widely distributed. 


NEUTRAL SHIPS IN DANGER. 


The promiscuous planting of con- 
tact mines by Germany in the North 
Sea without regard to the conse- 
quences to neutral ships of com- 
merce exposes such ships to fright- 
ful peril. Already two or three mer- 
chant. ships are reported to have 
In view of this, Great 
Britain has found it necessary to 
plant mines near her own ports, and 
has issued a formal warning to other 
governments in order that merchant 
ships under neutral flags trading 
with North Sea ports may turn back 
before entering the area of except- 
ional danger. The ports of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands have been practically block- 
aded by this promiscuous planting 
of mines. The Hague convention 
contains regulations for the planting 
of mines and the notification of dan- 
ger zones as soon as military exi- 
gencies permit, but, under present 
conditions these rules are not likely 
to be observed. 


+>. 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


_ 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


_ One of the most remarkable horses 
in the world will be exhibited at B. 
F. Keith’s Theatre next week, 
“Tango Chief,” a wonderful stallion 
who has caught the dance craze: 
“Tango Chief’ is the property of 
George R. Hobbs the famous “Mil- 
lionaire Cowboy,” who will exhibit 
“Tango Chief”? at B. F. Keith’s 
Theatre next week. The Primrose 
Four, will offer a most entertaining 
melange of mirth and melody; Fred 
Sosman, with a most unique and 
original song act; Joe Keno and 
Elizabeth Mayne, in a lively dancing 
and singing specialty, called “Hands 
Across The Street,” Donovan and 
Lee, in a touching and really funny 
bit of pathos from the Emerald Isle 
entitled “The King of Ireland”; Wil- 
liams, Thompson and Copeland, will 
appear .in their funny farce success, 
“The Burglar’s Union.” The Hun- 
garian girl violinist, in a string of 
popular and classical selections and 
several other attractions as yet un- 
announced. 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS | 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR | 
GRASMAR GRADES | 

By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK !S 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 
To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. _ 
To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the eeonomical cuttin up. st materials, methods of combining fer 
strength and economy, devices for evercoming the natura fects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for mskiag first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 


operatiens and at the same time to give seme useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BEACON 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “J{UKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of-heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukeés’~family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


Cioth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


HANDSOME, STRONG, SMOOTH, DURABLE, ~~ ENJOYABLE. 


WHAT CAN IT BE? 
Why, one of 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, 


They are made in Jersey City. N. J. : 
There is no other pencil that has as much character to it. It is the best pencil made at any price, as it is a pen- 
cil that writes smoothly, and without the least particle of drag to it. If you want to experience one of the joys 


of living, send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will make you glad you aréalive. Ask for 130 J. and you 
will be agreeably surprised. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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|” PRIM ARY H ANDWORK THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
| ev THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
| ELLA VICTORIA DOBB, B.S., A. M. IN EDUCATION 
; Cloth. 12mo. Il). $.75 : Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
; i the instruction to his measured needs without 
Assistant Professor of Manual Arts, University breaking up the class group, Individual efficiency 
. » is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
of Missouri lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 


. in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 
Primary Handwork is a book for teach- 


ers and supervisors in the primary grades Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 


4 | of elementary schools. It outlines, a well 
| planned course of instruction in handwork PRACTICE TESTS 


projects, that require no special equipment A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 


ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 


and only inexpensive material. pexstituta meet. List price per pad, 15 cents. 
These Problems are fully treated and illustrated : STUDENT’S RECORD 
Paper cutting and poster sinking A mee containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
of a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
a i The construstion of the village street with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 
| The uses of the sand table 


‘ The making of animals and toys TEACHER’S MANUAL 


The exhibits for holidays and celebrations 
A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 


Ej Teachers will find this book an inspiring instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- 
¥ source. of practical information on the per- terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
| _| plexing problems of primary handwork. TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 


plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY || that results of tests be reported to the author or 
: publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
if 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City measurement, and standardization. 


Chicago Boston San. Francisco 


| "9 WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 
a The Adoption of 
q f : Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your wdi- 
Th B d cates the time when your subscription expires. 
| The Silver-Burdett 
+ our wis ex reasonable cr 
Arith m etics seribers wivoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubserip 
; BY THE 
: Change of Address.—Subecribers must notify us of any change 
: For ; Exclusive Basal Use Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, — money 
. ; For Five Years orders, or registered letters, made payable to the publishers. 
is convincing evidence of the 
pear seco seue after dave 
| superior merits of the books remiseanoe, subscribers should netify us atence. 
: | These sre: Mies ber ef the J tail ve 
if Numbers.—Should 
Omission of non-essentials senting apes the 
; aeotifying us of the upon receipt of which notice the missing 
Up-to-date, practical problems mumber willbesent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 
Thorough drill on fundamentals 
a , ‘ Lett the Edito d all com- 
4. EB: Wrwsare, Editor. All letters pertaining te the business mas 
Let us tell you about these books. agement of the JocrwaL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON SIREET, 
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ST. PAUL MEETING 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE WORK OF THE 
SCHOOLTO THE NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE 


JAMES ¥, JOYNER 


State Superintendent of Public Lastruction, North Careliva 


Perhaps the most remarkable educational 
movement of the past quarter of a century has 
been the rapid democratization of educational 
ideals and methods. Perhaps the greatest edu- 
cational need of the hour and of the future in this 
democracy of ours, is the further democratization 
of these until there shall be the closest adapta- 
tion of the work of the schools of all grades, to 
the needs of the people of the states and the com- 
munities that they serve, and by whom they are 
supported. 

Democracy demands that the schools of the 
people shall serve not the few alone but the many, 
that their work and courses of study shall be 
adapted to the needs and the capacity of the child 
of one talent and the child of ten talents, to the 
needs and conditions of the industrial masses and 
of the professional classes, of the rural and of the 
urban population, of the poor and of the rich, of 
the weak and of the strong, of the black and of 
the white, of the Jew and of the gentile. 

In a democracy, equality of educational oppor- 
tunity can mean nothing less than the opportunity 
to each man to develop to the fullest such ability 
as he has in a school adapted to his ability and 
needs, and to the needs of the community in which 
he lives and serves. 

Schools supported by all the people must adapt 
their work and courses of study to the needs of 
all the people. In the end, what the people do for 
the school will be largely determined by what the 
school does for the people. The school that is not 
kept in vital touch with the life and the environ- 
ment of the community in which it is located and 
made to minister, through its work and courses 
of instruction, to the needs of that community, in- 
tellectual, industrial, social, civic and spiritual, can 
have no vigorous, healthy growth and no hearty, 
permanent, adequate support. At last it will 
wither and die as surely as does the branch sev- 
ered from the vine. 

In an age and in a land in which individual effc- 
iency for social service is the accepted aim of ed- 
ucation there is no longer any room for isolated 
and insulated schools of any sort. The school must 
reflect the spirit of the age, and its work must be 
. Closely correlated with the life and the needs of 
the people that it serves. Lowell’s definition of a 
university as a “place where nothing useful is 
taught” illustrates the old ideal of the university, 
and even of the college and the secondary school, 
but it is out of date in this age. The modern 
university is a place where everything useful is 


taught to everybody, and the modern college and 
secondary school is rapidly becoming such a 
piace. 

DIFFICULTY OF APPLICATION OF THIS 

PRINCIPLE. 

The application of this principle of adaptation 
of work of the school to the needs of the com- 
munity is one of the most difficult problems in 
modern education. The difficulty of the problem 
in a country like the United States will be readily 
suggested by the mere contemplation of the di- 
versity of environment and conditions, natural, in- 
dustrial, social, rural and urban, the diversity of 
population, the diversity of individual and racial 
capacity, mental, moral, physical and sexual, and 
the corresponding diversity of needs arising out 
of these, and of schools and courses of study re- 
quired to meet such diversified needs. 

Except in certain essentials tested by the ages 
and found to be adapted to certain common needs 
of humanity, there can be no uniformity in the 
courses of study. A democratic government must 
have democratic schools, with democratic courses 
of study adapted to the present needs of all 
classes and all communities, and adaptable to 
changing needs of changing classes and changing 
conditions of a changing civilization in a rapidly 
developing country. 

‘This principle of adaptation of the work of the 
school to the diversified needs of diversified com- 
munities has had but tardy recognition in the 
United States except in the larger cities, but dur- 
ing this decade it has made rapid headway, and 
it promises to become the dominant factor in de- 
termining the types of schools of the future and 
the courses of study in them. 

QUESTIONS SUGGESTIVE OF NECESSARY 

READJUSTMENTS 

Lest I appear dogmatic upon a subject that is 
still in a stage of interesting experimentation, let 
me conclude this paper with a few questions sug- 
gestive of some of the readjustment reorganiza- 
tion of courses of study and redirection of the 
work of the community schools that will be in- 
volved in the application of this principle of adap- 
tation. 

Must not intelligent direction of the work of 
the community school be preceded by carefu! 
diagnosis of the conditions and needs of the com- 
munity? Except in the essentials for meeting the 
fundamental common needs of humnaity, should 
not the rural school be essentially different in 
type and in course of study from the urban 
school? If ninety per cent of the population of 
the United States is industrial and only ten per 
cent professional, should not the work of the 
schools, urban and rural, be readjusted to minis- 
ter more to the needs of the industrial classes in 
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city and country respectively? Is there notsome 
tadical defect in our educational system when 
there is an oversupply of professional workers 
and many misfits, and an undersupply of industrial 
workers, and many inefficients and few skilled 
artisans? 

According to the report of the United States 
Bureau of Education, ninety-two per cent of the 
children of school age are enrolled in the elemen- 
tary schools, only about five per cent. in the sec- 
ondary schools, and only about two per cent. in 
the highcr institutions, at least one-half of these 
children leave school before finishing the sixth 
grade, and only about one-third ever enter the 
eighth grade, do not these facts call for a read- 
justment of the work of the elementary schools 
to correlate primarily with the life and the every- 
day tieeds of the two-thirds rather than with the 
curricula of the high schools and colleges, and to 
a:sist them in preparing for life’s problems and 
duties? Only a small per cent. of high school stu- 
Jents complete the four-year courses, perhaps not 
more than ten per cent., only a small per cent. of 
these enter any higher institution, a very, large 
per cent. of these high school students leave 
sciiool at the end of the first year, and a still 
larger per cent. at the end of the second year. Do 
not these facts demand a readjustment of the 
woik and a reorganization of the courses of study 
of the secondary schools in city and country so as 
to correlate with the life and minister to the needs 
of the large majority as well as of the fev, ard 
thereby retain a larger number tili graduation. 
and Detter fit all for more efficient, happy, «J 
contented living in their environment? Do nct 
these iacts also call for complete short courses of 
study for the large number of short-term stu- 
dents in these secondary schools? Is one-foui‘h 
one-‘nita, one-half of a four-year course as good 
as a complete one, two, three-year course? Are 
there differences in sex-needs, tastes, and duties 
that should be given more recognition in the work 
ard courses of study for boys and girls respect‘ve- 
ly in the secondary schools? 

Finally, should not the determining question in 
the method of teaching any subject and in the se- 
lection of the subject to be taught to any child in 
any school, be, “Does it function with life in his 
environment?” If efficiency and utility are the 
ultimate ends of all education, is not adaptability 
of the work of the people’s school to individual ca- 
pacity and individual and community needs and 
environment the only means of attaining these? 

In the readjustments that must follow the in- 
evitable wider application of this principle of 
adaptation to the word and curricula of our public 
schools, must not some subjects, hoary with age 
and sacred from long use, be eliminated to give 
time for others more needful? Must not shorter 
courses and briefer and fewer text books in some 
supjets be arranged to make time for the study 
of some new subjects and for longer courses in 
other old but more important subjects? 

Must there not be less of grind on senseless 
facts and more of the study of vital forces—more 
of practice and less of theory? 

In the delicate and difficult adjustments neces- 
sitated by the intelligent application of this princi. 
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ple of adaptation to the diversified needs of di- 
versified communities, are not well-trained, weli- 
paid,, well-housed, long-termed, professional 
teachers absolutely necessary? 
CONCLUSION 
We teachers must seek and find a way to secure 
unity without uniformity, fexibility without chaos, 
variety without loss of accuracy and _ thorough. 
ness, utility and practicability without sacrifice of 
culture and ideality. 


CO-OPERATIVE FORCES FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


DR, MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER 
Commissioner of Elementary Education, California 


Let us look on this  picture:—country life, 
where things grow, where fresh air is abundant, 
where attractive furry and feathery companions 
claim, and are gladly accorded human friendship, 
where rippling streams and sunny vales tend to 
make every day a holiday, where fruit and flowers 
grow wild, where starry nights are long and quiet, 
and restful, and where there is enough of every- 
thing. How true the picture is, how pleasant, how 
good for children. 

And on this :—country life, where long hours cf 
sunny days are spent in dingy, poorly ventilated, 
dreary rooms, where disease-spreading water is 
drunk, where unappetizing food is eaten, where 
uninteresting labor is performed, where loitering 
children drag themselves tardily to school, where 
prosy lessons are conned, where rough manners 
and harsh language are the means of human ex- 
pression, where discomfort, and ill-health and 
drudgery, and low ideals prevail. How true the 
picture is, how repelling, how bad for children. 

It may be necessary to state at the outset that 
probably in every state in our land there are rural 
schools so ideally conditioned, naturally and arti- 
ficially, that the only wonder is the results are not 
even n.ore striking than they are. 

It is not surprising that we have neglected 
about three-fifths ef our school population during 
the last fifty years, while we busied ourselves in- 
tensively with the other two-fifths. Immigration 
steady and in increasing numbers, segregated in 
the urban communities, demanded and received 
immediate attention; but after all, it is rather 
startling when we come at last to look into the 
situation to find how little we actually know of 
the life of our rural people. We have had our 
ideas on rural conditions, but a mass of poetry 
has woven itself into them, and thus modified, we 
have held them for vears as little less than sacred. 

In the country communities themselves too has 
been fostered a peculiar pride analogous to that 
of Diogenes, who, it will be remembered, followed 
Plato one day through the streets of Athens and 
trod rudely upon his silken robe, saying at the 
same time, “Thus do I tread upon the pride of 
Plato,” and Plato, with quick insight into the cause 
of the insult, answered immediately, “And with no 
less pride, Diogenes.” The rural communities 
are proud; we have none prouder in our land, but 
often like that of Diogenes, their pride is a pride 
in limitations, in being able to live crudely and 
rudely, yet bravely; if uncomfortably and un- 
hygienically, yet, nevertheless, to live. 

What the rural people have missed are 
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forces, outside forces, co-operating forces. The 
cities have felt them, have been in them and of 
them and the school as an institution has had its 
part in the general uplift of urban life. It has by 
means of suggestion, by means of experiment, by 
means of criticism pro and con from other forces, 
working toward the same end, and by its co- 
operation with these forces, completely changed 
its standards and its ideals. The lessons to be 
learned in it are no longer static but dynamic, no 
longer theoretical but practical, no longer a get- 
ting-ready but a being-ready. The value of 
growth in capacity to live well had been em- 
phasized and the value of all life conditions 
as influences in this growth, not hereafter 
but here and now, has been demonstrated. 
In consequence, the school has found that 
its mission is largely directive and that its 
methods of procedure have to do with the 
laws of mind and development of mind, with the 
laws of physical growth, with human similarity 
and human difference, and with conditions of life 
general and specific. And that it must concretely 
and immediately aim to bring to its children, 
health, play, desire to know and to do, power to 
appreciate, and ability and eagerness to serve. 

Two lines of procedure seem to present them- 
selves for the rural schools: (1) Internal change 
and readjustment of its own ideals, standard and 
methods of work, and the putting in operation 
certain special forces in accordance therewith. 
(2) Suggestion to rural communities of various 
forces found helpful in urban communities and 
co-operation with them, or with similar forces. 
These two lines of approach cannot always be 
kept separate. Indeed the big emphasis should 
always be placed upon co-operation of the various 
forces, whether they be distinctly school bred or 
not. 

In addition to training for her work, however, the 
rural, like the city teacher, needs training in her 
work. It is passing strange that we should imagine 
we are getting the best service from a teacher 
when we put her as far away from public opinion 
and expert supervisioon as possible. Even a very 
good teacher does not know enough to be thus 
neglected. She needs a special kind of knowledge 
some of which must be brought to her, just as 
she must be provided with special kinds of text- 
books and teaching equipment. She needs a 
knowledge of the people of the various commun- 
ities. Every teacher ought to be shown how to 
make a survey of her district, of its industries, its 
religions, its amusements, its living conditions, its 
faults, its virtues, its ideals, its limitations, its 
possibilities. There is a certain personality about 
a community that must be understood, and to do 
this work adequately, even if we have trained 
teachers, we must have leadership and super- 
vision. The modern teacher teaches children, not 
subjects. She must know how these children live 
at home before she can set ideals before them 
which she wishes them to project. The school 
today is judged by its ability to change the con- 
ditions of home life. Cities and city teachers have 
long had this point of view. In rural communities 
it is far from being established. Even if we cen- 
tralize our system of rural education, making the 
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country the unit, we must have helpful, encourag: 
ing, inspiring supervisors of the rural teacher. It 
is only because of the strong missionary spirit 
manifested in thousands of our rural teachers 
that we have been able to hold them at all. 

We, who are enthusiastic about this, feel 
that better supervision is surely and speedi- 
ly coming to the rural schools. These super- 
visorships ought to be filled by men and women 
who are well educated, experienced teachers, and 
who have had special preparation therefor. The 
salaries ought to be sufficiently remunerative to 
attract excellent teachers and to make them feel 
that they can afford, when they have not already 
had such preparation, to give a year or two in a 
university to the study of school supervision, psy- 
chology, sociology and other co-operative force>. 
Our first procedure must be to create throughout 
the rural communities and among the teachers 
themselve3, the desire for the schools to be super- 
vised. This first step is of importance, for when 
a want is sufficiently felt, an attempt is sure to be 
made to fill it. 

In Fresno County, California, about twenty- 
five miles from the city of Fresno, is to be found 
the little town of Reedley, containing a good 
grammar school of several rooms and a union 
high school. This union high school has its own 
board of trustees, composed of members from the 
various rural school districts, contributing to the 
support of the high school. No adequate law ob- 
taining for the provision of a district supervisor 
an additional high school teacher was employed, 
who, however, as a matter of fact, devotes almost 
his entire time to visiting the various district 
schools. The distances are long and the roads not 
always good, so this district supervisor is provided 
with an automobile. He goes from school to 
school, doing what he can to better the condition 
of each, and using his own judgment as to what 
he considers the most urgent demand. Among 
these demands, the following have been met: 

Library and supplementary books have been 
distributed ; the floors of all the one-room schools 
have been oiled; good water has been piped to sev- 
ral schools; sanitary drinking fountains have been 
installed; an open air school room has been built; 
several neighborhood differences have, been set- 
tled; lecture courses by professors of the Univer- 
sity of California have been delivered; trees and 
flowers have been planted and cared for. In some 
schools, sewing has been taught by a woman sup- 
ervisor, and the high school musical director has 
been interested, and now gives a portion of his 
time also to the direction and supervision of mu- 
sic in these rural district schools. As a conse- 
quence, a number of union concerts have been 
held, at which people from several districts as- 
sembled. A group of boys from one of these 
schools has gone into the Redley high school once 
a week for work in manual training. 

The district supervisor is the great servant of 
democracy ; he ought to be a great soul.. He will 
change the attitude of the rural child. He will 
make him proud of his home, not because of its 
limitations but because of its beauty and restful- 
ness and because of its interesting undeveloped 
possibilities. He will make him proud of being 
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country born, not because he may, therefore, feel 
free to be rude and uncouth but because of special 
privileges thereby obtained and specialy oppor- 
tunities thereby offered. 

Whether we build big schoolhouses or small, 
we ought to build them right. A good many con- 
solidated schools may be comfortable, sanitary 
and convenient, but they are very ugly. A good 
many fairly good looking schools on the outside 
are very unhygienic and inconvenient inside 
Widespread ignorance exists regarding cross 
lights, air space, ventilation, lavatories, color of 
walls and height and texture of blackboards; 
while gymnasium rooms, luncheon rooms, manual 
training departments, experimental laboratories, 
reading rooms, sewing rooms, etc., are often un- 
heard of luxuries. Most architects know nothing 
of rural school conditions. Space is wasted; ma- 
terial is wasted; money is wasted. We have some 
information but we need much more. With us 
in the far west, there is a strong tendency to 
build better schools and in some of the counties 
we have very fine rural buildings, but on the 
whole, the matter is not regarded with sufficient 
seriousness. 

The erection of a rural school building is 
a very serious matter. Three-fifths of our 
school population ought to be in them for about 
six hours per day, the school building itself, 
though really silent, is often conducive from its 
very appearance to the noisiest sort of anarchy. 
We certainly need an improved style of archi- 
tecture as a co-operating force. Given the right 
school building, equipment is almost sure to fol- 
low. When is a schoolroom well furnished? 

In rural school decoration we have made a 
bare beginning. Pictures are, almost without ex- 
ception, hung too high; often are badly chosen; 
many times are covered with dust, cobwebs and 
fly specks; plants, if present, are growing in tin 
cans; flowers are arranged—God save the word-— 
in bottles and preserving jars, and over and over 
again, decorations when once placed are placed 
to stay. No sense of the eternal fitness of things, 
prompts teachers or children or any member of 
the community to remove Christmas decorations 
before Valentine day and Valentine day decora- 
tions before Thanksgiving day. Again we need 
knowledge and more knowledge and more. 

An all powerful factor in the rural school may 
be the library. The extension of a method of 
circulation of materials for school purposes, il- 
lustrative material for geography lessons, etc., is 
being attempted in California with pleasing re- 
sults. Mr. J. L. Gillis, state librarian, is contem- 
plating the circulation of musical records for use 
upon the Victor, Edison and Columbia machines. 
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This will mean that in the near future, any school 
district which will produce a machine may be al- 
lowed to use large numbers of the very best 
records. No better method could be devised for 
bringing high grade music into the rural com- 
munities, and no better method could be thought 
of for giving the country bred boy and girl ap- 
preciation of the world’s best musical artists. Is 
there any reason why grand opera should be 
whistled in the crowded streets and noisy market 
place only? It would sound well in the rustling 
corn fields and up and down the mountain trails. 

Perhaps the fact that rural school children are 
comparatively unacquainted with moving pictures 
is not wholly to be regretted, but it is neverthe- 
less true that properly controlled, they contain 
large educational possibilities. Our state librarian 
has in view, also, the introduction of educational 
moving picture films. 

“As for forces outside the school but related to 
it, they are monifold. Every farmers’ club, every 
good-roads organization, every improvement 
club, every glee club, every reading circle, every 
woman’s society, any force that means education 
should be fostered by the school. She never 
knows when she may need that force in her busi- 
ness, the business of training people for right liv- 
ing. The United States maintains a Red Cross 
Nursing Service, with Miss Jane Delano at its 
head. Some day each state will have a branch, 
and some other day a progressive rural schoo! 
community will be maintaining a visiting nurse, 
and a visiting nurse well established in the com- 
munity would be a great help in planning the new 
sanitary school building. 

It is the co-operation of various forces, rather 
than the independent activity of any one force 
that is going to bring about improvement for the 
rural school, 

In depriving the rural schools of the better ed- 
ucated teachers, we have made rural communities 
satisfied with low ideals of what the world has to 
give in art, in literature and in music, and we have 
failed to give them any true appreciation of the 
value of their own setting in life. The yellow 
primrose to them is the yellow primrose, and it is 
nothing more. The man born blind does not see 
black, but sees nothing. Our rural people have 
been born blind. Through the co-operation of 
these various forces, we will give them vision. 
Just as our better and various means of communi- 
cation have brought us close together, so they 
have’ given ingress to better and various educa- 
tional forces, which, rightly directed, will mean 
for rural communities an entirely different con- 
ception of life. The rural school should be the 
conserver and director of all the other forces. 


The Nitioaal Edssation Association believes it represents the common judgment 
of the teachers of the country in declaring that all official investigations of educa- 
tion should be madz throuz4 the properly constituted authorities responsible 10 the people 
and that the United States Bureau of Education is the logical and natural agency through 
which the people should provide such investigation. Where private agencies or fcun- 
dations are utilized for such purposes they should be held directly responsible to the 
regularly established authorities in charge of public educaticn for their methods of pro- 


cedure and reports.—Resolution, N. E. A. 
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TEACHER’S SALARIES—A PRACTICAL PROGR 


JOHN W. CARR 
Superintendent of Schoels, Bayonne, N. J. 

We have discussed the question of Teachers’ salaries 
and rediscussed it, again and again. We have collected 
data and written reports and published them. The pub- 
lic realizes that in most places teachers’ salaries are in- 
adequate. The real question at this time is, What are 
we going to do about it? I offer the following as a 
brief synopsis of what seems to me to be a practical 
program. 

1. Keep down other expenses so that there may be 
funds for increasing teachers’ salaries. In making up 
the school budget it usually happens that everything 
else is provided for before any provision is made for 
increasing teachers’ salaries. The result is that other 
school expenses are increasing far more rapidly than the 
advance in teachers’ salaries. 

2. Standardize expenses, and in many localities there 
will be sufficient funds to pay reasonable salaries to 
teachers without increasing the burdens of taxation at 
all. By standardization of expenses, 1 mean the paying 
of a reasonable price for all commodities and service 
which are really needed, but no more. 

3. Organize and maintain educational publicity com- 
mittees—local, state and national. The people want to 
know what the great body of teachers really need in the 
way of salaries in order that they the teachers, may do 
their work most effectively. In most communities that 
is all that is required to secure the necessary legislation 
to provide minimum salary laws, permanent tenure and 
adequate pensions. 

4. Lastly, let us go to our homes, formulate a reason- 
able salary schedule for the particular locality in which 
we live, and then see if we cannot get it adopted. In my 
humble opinion the most difficult problem we shall have 
will be to agree among ourselves as to what is a reason- 
able schedule. We have many valiant warriors in our 
own ranks. A few months ago a faculty committee of a 
western university was asked to submit an equitable 
schedule of salaries—a larger fund for salaries being 
available. The committee did valiant and deadly work— 
each succeeded in killing off all the rest. The report was 
unanimously—‘We can't agree on anything.” But let 
teachers agree among themselves on a schedule which 
is reasonable, and in most communities the schedule 
will be adopted. 


TBE TRAP 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM L, BRYAN 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

In general, living things are compelled to work 
with great intensity in order to live, in order to 
secure food, to escape enemies and the like. This 
work results in the development of organs and 
functions which enable them to survive. But 
when the environing conditions change it fre- 
quently happens that the organs and functions 
which fitted the being to survive prevent read- 
justment. In such a case the being is caught and 
killed in the trap of its own organs and habits. 
Illustrations: extinct species; extinct races; ex- 
tinct types of working men. One might con- 
clude that there is no escape for any living being 
from the descént into the trap of its own habits, 
which, in the end, means death. However, the 
history of living things presents another set of 
facts. Individuals and species have again and 
again found a way of escape from the trap of 
habit into a freedom which was inconceivable be- 
fore it as actuwally achieved. How were such 
escapes effected? One might say in Tennyson's 
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phrase that if we knew this we should know what 
God and man is. It is perhaps the most difficult 
question of the philosophy of evolution and the 
most difficult question of biology and sociology. 
Meanwhile, it is also a question of immediate prac- 
tical importance for every individual and to the 
school which prescribes tasks, because these tasks 
may be so prescribed and so carried out as to 
drive the children into the trap which means some 
immediate efficiency and then a little later in- 
ability to meet the changing conditions of life. 
How can one escape the trap? The parasite does 
not escape, nor the tramp, nor the jack-of-all 
trades. As far as I can see, one escapes success- 
fully from the trap of habits in two ways. 

First: by activities which lie outside the rou- 
tines concerned. Activities which are remote 
from one’s trade, help toward the freedom which 
in the long run means, as a rule, larger earning 
capacity. 

Second: the best way to escape from the rou- 
tines which belong in any occupation, is by more 
profound mastery of the occupation itself. 

It is my belief, that the two ways of escape 
from the economic trap into larger economic 
freedom are also the ways of escape from the in 
tellectual and moral trap into intellectual and 
moral freedom. 


HARMONIZING VOCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
EDUCATION 
JOSEPHINE C. PRESTON 
State Supt. Olympia, Wasb. 

The twentieth century is pointing out the need 
of an enlarged school which shall educate for cit- 
zenship and character. It is manifesting a rest- 
lessness on the part of the great American public 
growing out of the social and economic condition 
of the age. It is revealing our public schools in 
a period of transition based upon the changes in 
industrial conditions. It is stariding strongly and 
firmly for a better order of society. Community 
life is much in the thought of today. The intelli- 
gence that exists in every community is being uti- 
lized. Co-operation and team work is the spirit 
of the age. A grave responsibility is resting upon 
us as a nation to show that ethically democracy 
is not an idle dream. 

The twentieth century finds the Amercian peo- 
ple realizing that the public school is the hope of 
progress. A feeling of confidence is manifested 
in the possibilities of the wider use of the school 
plant to the extent that laymen are looking to it 
to cure all of the social, industrial, intellectual and 
physical ills. The leading students of political, so- 
cial, educational, economical and other public 
problems, are alive to the tremendous importance 
of the undeveloped resources in the wider uses of 
the public school plant. Intelligent social adjust- 
ment cannot exist without social knowledge. 

The American public are divided in their point 
of view as to the possibilities of the results to be 
obtained by the steadily widening scope of pubilc 
administration. Some urge that we are prone to 
go to extremes on education as on other things. 
Our country is rapidly committing itself to voca- 
tional training and education and the states are 
being called upon to furnish state aid and school 
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machinery. This new platform of education calls 
for a re-adjustment of our school curriculum. In 
the transition that has been taking place in our 
constantly modified courses of study, we have been 
forced to listen to criticism of each change. The 
conservative element, otherwise known as earnest 
advocates of so called cultural education, decry the 
encroachment of the practical upon the cultural. 
They urge that twentieth century education fails 
to discipline, to train the faculties, to give ac- 
curacy, power of judgment and reason. We give 
a smattering of everything, a thorough mastery of 
nothing. The doctrine of formal discipline or of 
general mental training still offers chief support to 
these critics, in their claim for supreme value of 
classical and mathematical studies. The con- 
servatives claim that their ideal in education is 
the only way to develop the whole man—the 
model citizen. 

The conservative gives little sympathy to those 
who are impatient with the time it takes for classi- 
cal education. He points out the American 
tendency to want immediate results even in edu- 
cation. Even though we may not agree with his 
point of view we see that he aims for citizenshi; 
and character. 

On the other hand, the business and industriai 
world claim that our schools do not connect with 
life, that they educate away from the farm, the 
shop, trades, leading’to-an overcrowding of the 
learned professions and causing the ranks of our 
workmen and unskilled, when they are not re- 
cruited from foreign countries to be filled with 
the ignorant and the untrained. The progressive 
educators urge (in their effort to give a vocational 
coloring to our school work) that “vocational edu- 
cation is an educational problem of large social 
and economic importance.” Education if effect- 
ively solved will add enormously to the economic 
productiveness of a community, it will add greatly 
to the number of independent, self-supporting 
families; it will add to the average income of the 
wage earner and wage worker; it will add to the 
number of exchangeable commodities in the com- 
munity as a whole. It will tend directly to the 
enrichment of the life, of the individual and to the 
enrichment of the life of the community; not only 
in a moral and social and political sense, all of 
which are highly desirable, but, also, in a material, 
monetary sense, which is not in thts case by any 
means to be despised. These earnest advocates 
of vocational guidance, placement and education 
points out the small number graduating from our 
high schools and the large number of untrained 
who join the army of the working class each year. 
They say that the old time classical school has not 
met the needs of the large majority of the boys 
and girls who are leaving our schools long before 
they should. 

The twentieth century is pointing out signifi- 
cantly to us our responsibility to all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people of the nation. 

Many of us value highly the old time scholarly 
product of the classical school, the student who 
stood apart as superior because he knew books 
even though he may have known nothing 
of men and of life. We value the trained 
type of mind of the so-called cultural school 
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But America stands for equal opportunity. 

The twentieth century is demanding that we de- 
velop individuality and efficiency, not in the few 
but the many that we develop thinkers; citizens 
that can adjust and adopt and apply themselves 
to conditions as they exist. 

The success of the twentieth century educa- 
tion will lie in the strength of the intelligent pur- 
pose it develops in the boy and the girl 
to do the work of the world efficiently. 
We want to take our young people, in 
our respective states and guide them in 
learning life in an effective way by making use of 
their talents, tastes, desires and needs in order that 
when they finally leave the structure provided for 
their reduction and training, they shall be able to 
take their place in the world’s work as citizens 
and to perform their part in a way that is economi- 
cally worth while. 

Vocational education must be so conducted as 
to contribute to the making of the citizen as well 
as to the worker. Vocational education is not in 
conflict with liberal education, but is a supplemen* 
for, and may be expected to re-enforce it. The 
social studies, histories, economics, and civics are 
the best links of cultural and vocational education. 
For all students in the schools must become cit: 
zens no matter what their occupation inay be. and 
the supplying of definite training in citizensh‘p 
focuses the attention of students upon the common 
life in the state which they must lead. If added 
to the so-called cultural education of the few, we 
educate through vocationa! education, the many. 
we have given to the world an educated and efh- 
cient citizenship and we have produced harn:ony 
because each will have been guided to his piace 
or work in the great plan of life. 

The meaning of culture is shifting gradually 
with the upper drift of the twentieth century ideals 
of the people from the days when the “cultured 
few ruled the enslaved many.” 

Many of our present sticklers for culture would 
be too cultured to take the stand they do, if they 
understood the original meaning. Originally 
culture was the ability to get the most selfish en- 
joyment out of leisure. True culture is coming 
to mean the ability to enjoy good literature, 
sympathetically take part in real life and know the 
Past’s best achievements. Vocational work gives 
the pupil a purpose early in life. This purpose has 
an organizing, systemizing power over the mind 
which makes up for mental strength, discipline 
or culture. Even though the child prepares for 
farming and later decides he has a call to preach, 
or wants to become a lawyer, he will havea 
mental vigor that will pull him upward more ei- 
fectively chan if he had been drifting or renially 
loafing his high school and college days away. 

It puts the vocational question up to the child 
early. leads him to serious thought regarding hus 
Sifts and mis desires. Self knowledge 1; of 
the pcets three requisites for a life of sovereign 
power. 

The mind is clearest and most vigorous after 
periods of purposeful physical labor. Therefore 
pupils will grasp ideas from books and lectt.e¢s 
and retain i.em with better mental appetite if they 
spend part of their time in vocational wo ix. 
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Mixing vocational and informational work 
creates grcater respect for each. Hence. the shep 
worker will not feel that he must throw books 
aside as rc! tor him just because he has ciosen A 
life work of manual labor. Therefore, he wil 
grow in custure, influence all of his life. For il 
the hands are skilled, the heart is traine:. and if 
the leart ic right, there is no limit to the po:- 
sibilities for public service in the individuci. 

Much of the world’s best accomplishments have 
been for practical utility. No one has so accu- 
rate a knowledge of a piece of real work as one 
who has tried it for himself, hence, the practical 
work of life may furnish some of the most es- 
sential elements of true culture. 

Let us be fair; let us be just. Let us give to the 
few the classical education if they want it. But 
on the other hand, let us be fair to the many, and 
give them the opportunity to develop through tke 
freedom of self-activity until they derive pleasure 
and joy in constructive effort. 

EDUCATIUN IN AMERICA 
EARL J. GLADE 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

‘Until comparatively recent years, there has been 
a tendency in the United States to consider busi- 
ness and education as being diametrically opposed 
in matters of aim and function. To the average 
business man, the pedagogue has been somewhat 
of an old “foggy” whose ability lay entirely in the 
realm of theory; and in return, the teacher has 
looked upon the man of commercial affairs as an 
individual of questionable motive and little cul- 
ture. That there has been some provocation for 
this mutual antipathy has been obvious. 

A score of years ago business education in the 
United States as a whole was little more than a 
farce. The so-called “Business College,’ which 
was established purely for mercenary purposes 
and whose meager curriculum comprehended but 
three or four elementary subjects, the most 
featured of which was ornamental penmanship, 
played a role as prominent as it was superficial. 
The cynical smile of the European educator was 
surely justified, particularly in view of the fact 
that we claimed industrial supremacy. The re- 
sults of this ankle-deep training are now evidenced 
by federal investigations, court procedures, etc. 

Exclusive emphasis upon the mechanical, pro- 
duced students who were more nearly automata 
than anything else. They knew little about meet- 
ing extraordinary situations and with the laws of 
industry they were absolutely unfamiliar. 

A movement to remedy the “get-educated-in- 
s‘x-months” craze was conspicuous when the 
curricula of many prominent universities and col- 
'eges were modified so as to include business sub- 
jects and when the high schools inaugurated their 
wusiness courses. The greatest obstacle in the 
Way, at first, was an incompetent teaching force. 
At that time, however, there were few facilities 
lor advanced study. But this condition was 
rapidly being remedied. In 1912 there were in the 
United States 224 universities and colleges offer- 
ug Courses in commerce, at least ten of waich to- 
day are doing work of extraordinary scope and 
distinction, 
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But) there is ‘still heed of advancement. The 
curricula of our commercial high sehool: need 
‘evision and the teaching force vigorous 5 1pervi- 
son. Short courses, except when offered to ma- 
ture students with pre-requisites, should be gener- 
aliy eliminated. Between the business fraternity 
and the educational interests there should be a 
spirit of genuine co-operation; and most impor- 
tant of al' is a general recognition of business as 
a pvroless.on, 

NOTABLE SHORTCOMINGS OF STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 
ALFRED C, THOMPSON 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 


I:fficiency is the universal cry of our country 
What can you do and how well, are the questions 
first asked. 

It is not my intention to give destructive criti- 
cism but rather to suggest ways and means by 
which normal schools may better fulfill their im- 
portant mission of making teachers. 

Destructive criticism is decidedly out of place, 
because our educational agencies are keenly alive 
to this universal demand for efficiency. In no de- 
partment of human endeavor has there been such 
wonderful progress as in education in general and 
normal schools in particular. So marvelous has 
been this progress that it would seem at first 
thought impossible of accomplishment except by 
the rubbing of an Aladdin’s lamp. 

In general throughout our country the vital 
and material equipment of our normal schools 
has kept pace, The ideals and standards in these 
schools, and the means and methods of their ac- 
complishment are beyond anything dreamed of a 
generation ago. 

All of us should resent with contempt the ignor- 
ant and destructive criticism of the present school 
methods and accomplishments, so prevalent in 
some current literature, by a few educational 
socialists whose experience in the teaching of chil- 
dren is limited to theorizing, or by perverted 
teachers who prostitute their sacred profession 
for mercenary motives or notoriety. 

Normal schools should specialize. 

They should not try to cover the whole field of 
teaching with each student. Each student should 
be given the technical and definite training de- 
manded by the department or special class in 
which he is to teach. 

Provisions should be made in every normal 
school for a “follow-up” teacher or officer whose 
duty it would be to go out into the field and help 
the graduates of his school and also to bring back 
to his school definite suggestions gathered from 
actual contact with outside schoolroom  condi- 
tions, for its future growth and improvement, 

There must be definite and thorough instruction 
in the subject matter which is to be taught by the 
teacher. 

There must be instruction in the teaching pro- 
cess, for teaching is an art as technica] as medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, or engineering. 

Opportunity must be given for the teacher in 
training to learn how to bring the pupil and the 
subect matter together with the minimum of effort 
on the part of teacher and pupil, 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM TO MODERN NEEDS 


CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Illinois 


Theoretically the modern high school should adminis- 
ter as many curriculums as there are individual needs and 
social requirements represented in the pupil population 
of the one and one-fourth million high school boys and 
girls in high schools. This is manifestly impractical. With 
the elective system the high school thas done its best to 
adjust its instructional offerings to individual require- 
ments. This very attempt has brought about much cri- 
ticism and more confusion. Some condemn the educa- 
tional principle underneath the elective policy, others 
condemn not the principle but the method. I belong to 
this latter class. 

The elective system has to a certain extent failed. 
Some naive people tell us to go back to the single pre- 
scribed curriculum. I believe that this is merely shut- 
ting our eyes to the real issue. I am equally confident 
that a dogged persistence in holding to the elective 
system will not get us out of the difficulty. 

Instead of having a curriculum for every body en- 
rolled—which means that we in some mysterious way 
merely shuffle courses as we “advise” the enrolling high 
school pupils—and instead of having one sterotyped cur- 
riculum into which we practically force all our pupils we 
must carry forward a thoroughgoing combined psycho- 
logical and vocational (based on vocational expecta- 
tions) grouping of our student body. The larger groups 
must determine which curriculums we must provide a 
given high school. 


One large group of high school pupils, found in almost 
all high schools, is that group with expectations of fur- 
ther education in liberal arts, engineering, agricultural 
or other colleges or high grade normal schools. An- 
other increasingly large group is composed of those who 
contemplate going at once into rural school teaching, 
another of those going immediately back to the farm 
and dairy, another (girls) who are to become homemak- 
ers at graduation, while we have for cities the wood- 
working and ironworking trades. In addition to these 
are the large group of those going into the lower 
grades of business work, the salesgirls and the stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers, for whom thus far in reality 
only a make-shift single, and therefore impracticable cur- 
riculum has been worked out. 

The immediate curriculum problem for the high school 
is, not how can the single general curriculum be en- 
riched by the addition of a special subject or subjects, 
nor how can the elective system be more consistently 
applied, but it is rather, in my judgment, this: What are 
the dominant groupings into which the pupil body falls 
with reference to their reasonable vocational expecta- 
tions; and given this answer (not now known by many 
high school principles) how can curriculums for these 
groups be differentiated on educational principles and 
made to function. 

Every high school has a curriculum problem of its 
own and that this curriculum problem is one of a reason- 
able differentiation. My own prophesy is that the mod- 
ern high school is going to décide, in each case on the 
merits of the demands, upon a few curriculums and then 
differentiate these instructional offerings sharply, and 
within curriculums allow much less leeway than an open 
elective system contemplates. The lines of curriculum 
differentiation which will be followed will I think be 
something like this:—one general finishing curriculum 
for those who want some culture and can postpone 
specialization; one college preparatory curriculum, sub- 
ject to modifications for different types of higlier insti- 
tutions; one domestic curriculum for girls; one or pos- 
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sibly two commercial curriculums; one agricultural cur- 
riculum, one teacher-training curriculum for the intend- 
ing rural school teacher; and an industrial curriculum 
(or more than one in the large cities). 

Just as the colleges soon found that they could not 
provide any professional education worth the name until 
they differentiated the curriculums for law, for medicine, 
for engineering, for agriculture, for pharmacy, for teach- 
er-training, and now for domestic science, for the fine 
arts, and for any other definable and legitimate purpose, 
so the enlarging high school will gradually come around 
to the same idea—or else society will parallel the system 
off high schools with another system of public institu- 


tions that can perform this differentiated social and vo- 
cational service. 


PROBLEMS VERSUS SUBJECT-MATTER AS A 
BASIS FOR KINDERGARTEN CURRICULA 
LUELLA A. PALMER 
Assist. Director of Kindergartens, Public Schools, New York, N.Y, 
These two bases are not mutually exclusive. A large 
factor in any problem is subect-matter and the acqui- 
sition of subject-matter presents many problems to chil- 
dren. In a problem, the information acquired is a de- 
posit accumulated in the process of arriving at some- 
thing which is more important, the solution of the 

dilemna. 

There are two complementary factors in the educa-| 
tional process, the child and his environment. Educa- 
tion must not be viewed from either one extreme or the 
other it is the relationship between the two which offers 
the field for education which can result in development 
on both sides. The basis for education should be char- 
acterized by a term which denotes not only the point 
of contact between child and environment but this point 
of contact in a dynamic aspect. It is in the form of a 
problem that a human being and the outer world come 
together and progress together. 

In viewing problems as the basis for education, the 
child is conceived as alert, eagerly reaching for a result 
and searching for means to accomplish it. The environ- 
ment is considered as a place where adjustments and im- 
provements can be made, although it has a certain sta- 
bility of his own which conditions change. The char- 
acter of these conceptions determines method in the 
classroom. Where education is seen as the activity of 
the child working with the materials which he finds most 
useful in his environment, method consists in choosing 
and providing an environment which will offer questions 
of value and means by which those can be worked out. 

Valuable problems will not only call forth all of a 
child’s energy, develop all his capacities, but will also 
present such material for him to work upon as has been 
found useful in race progress. The best problems ap- 
peal to fertile interests, such as (1) the scientific interest, 
the desire to experiment, to find the character of one’s 
environment; (2) the artistic interest, which is concerned 
with color, sound, motion and their arrangement; (3) 
the language interest, the clarifying of ideas by the use 
of symbols for facts and relations; (4) the social inter- 
est, the. working with and for one’s fellows; (5) the spirit- 
ual interest, the harmonizing of one’s life with univer- 
sal progress. Presenting materials in the -environment 
upon which these interests can expend themselves gives 
subject-matter in such a form that a child may take the 
kind and amount which it is possible tor him to assimilate 


and to make it a part of the capital which he can rein- 


vest m the immediate future activities. 
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CONSERVATION OF ENERGY 
SUPERINTENDENT M, C, POTTER 
Milwaukee 

Whether manual training appears in the shape 
of kindergarten handwork, primary construction, 
grammar grade cooking, sewing, or woodwork, 
or high school handicrait, drawing laboratory or 
shopwork, it should periorm the iouriold iunc- 
tion of (a) developing appreciation ol materials 
with a sense of iorm and promotion, (b) furnish- 
ing the elements oi any industrial technique what- 
coever, (c) developing the doing sense and the joy 
in doing, (d) reiniorcing the abstract teaching oi 
the academic classrooms. 

(a) The boys who say their mensuration tables 
periectly and yet lay off a yard as their idea of a 
ioot have not reduced their academic lore to the 
terms of manua Appropriate form and 
consistent proportion grace common thing's no 
icss than the walls of the Wouvre or the Vatican. 

Girls who select a checked paper to put upon 
the walls oi a very low-ceilinged room, or vertica. 
stripes for a very high room, or who purchase 
only a roll or two of it thinking that it will cover 
the walls of an average living room, have far to 
go before they shall ever incarnate their fancied 
knowledge into bodily form. An appreciation ol 
materials cuts the sale of dotted print cloths, and 
promotes honest weaving in colors. Happy and 
thrifty home life can never be hoped ior among 
people who cannot or do not develop and use this 
sense. 

(b) The proper care of a few fundamental 
tools will soon deposit a residuum of tool tech- 
nique in the muscle, mind and eye of the fortunate 
child who has the opportunity to see and partici. 
pate in real industrial processes carried on in the 
best way under the sympathetic eye of a teacher 
mechanic. One who planes with an ax, chops 
with a plane, draws nails with a chisel and hacks 
with a saw is not possessed of a sense of tool 
functions which would connote the possibility ot 
his ever incarnating his academic knowledge into 
real life. The same considerations carry forwarc 
into the more elaborate industrial operations. 

(c) The boys and girls who frequently and toc 
easily follow their fellows are in need of some 
field wherein the project to be done shall be their 
own. The few elementary required projects once 
finished in any term, the individual projects may 
well come forward both as a test and as a genera- 
tor of the child’s dynamic senses. This takes 
them away from the set course where one can 
copy the other fellow. The boy who wills to do 
a thing in the shop, designs it carefully and ac- 
complishes it, has taken a major step towards the 
perfection of his own larger volitional life in so. 
ciety. 

(d) That springtime schoolroom which ha: 
received nothing permanent from the residence oi 
forty or fifty live creatures within it, is a mute wit- 
ness to the deadly stagnation of the daily school 
life which is obtained there. For a long time our 
children have been engaged in many a classroom 
in purely receiving processes they have almost ex- 
Clusively given themselves up to absorbing, to 
taking in impressions. Everyone who has ever 
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given thought to the final results in the nervous 
and celebral matter from such long continued 
processes knows that there is a positive dam 
finally erected against the transmission of the re 
ceived impressions into external expression. 

The permanence of impressions themselves is 
finally threatened by. along and exclusive contin- 
uance of the purely receptive processes. Doing 
and education ior doing, finds in a co-operating 
group of manual training and classroom teacher: 
a splendid opportunity to justify itself in the 
growing reality and abounding life of classroom 
history, science, geography, arithmetic or read- 
ing. This iamily relationship of all the various 
teachers insures the vitalizing, the correlating, 
the motivating of children’s school life. 


APPLIED SCIBNCE—ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SHOP 
WORK AND THE REST OF THE CURRICULUM 
IN AN UP-TO-DATE TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A, H. MORRISON 
Head of Science Dept, Mechanic's Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 


Most technical high school coursés are built along the 
same general lines. The shopwork consists of cabinet 
making, pattern making, machine shop practice, with 
sometimes foundry work and forging. The academic 
work consits of algebra, geometry, English, history and 
science, with methods and textbooks that are not far dif- 
ferent from those in use in general high schools, This 
has been the technical high school of the past ten or fif- 


teen years, but the time has come when a radical change 
should be made. 


The Mechanic Arts High School, in Boston, is 
about to be reorganized along entirely new lines and 


the proposed course is intended to produce a kind of 


high school that exists nowhere else. Boys are to be 


fitted to betome non-commissioned officers in industry, 
—that is, foremen, superintendents, magager, etc., on the 
productive side of industry, just as commercial high 
schocls furnish the minor officers on the distributive 
side. 

The shopwork is to give a knowledge of commercial 
processes, rather than manual skill, and all other work 
is planned for the purpose of making boys “industry 
wise.” 

The science work is to be largely laboratory work, 
and is to deal with the properties of materials, applied 
mechanics, heat and electricity as applied to power, and 
industrial chemistry. The fundamental idea is to be the 
application of science to the industries. The application 
is to be made the starting point in the laboratory, and is 
to procede the theory. No textbooks are to be used, 
for the reason that none have been published that are at 
all suitable, but each laboratory is to be amply supplied 
with reference books, hand books, trade papers and 
catalogs. Emphasis is to be laid upon cost and effi- 
ciency under working conditions rather than upon the- 
oretical laws. 

The work of other departments is to be handled in 
much the same way, and it is hoped, by this means, to 
turn out boys who will enter the industry at the bottom, 
and, after obtaining the techique of the particular indus- 


try which they enter, rise to positions of greater respon- 
sibility than would otherwise be possible. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

For beauty of situation, for view of lake and 
mountains, for wealth of spreading elms, and 
thrifty maples, for delight of summer climate, we 
know of no rival to Burlington, as a seat for a 
university. And the University of Vermont is 
worthy the beautiful setting it enjoys. 

Every state in the Union has a personality as 
distinct as that of any man or woman, as unmis- 
takable as the personality of Charles W. Eliot, or 
William Jennings Bryan. And Vermont is no ex- 
ception. If anything, her personality is a little 
more pronounced than is that of any other New 
England state. Her conditions are more uniform, 
her population more homogeneous, her traditions 
more representative of all her people. There 
is less waste land in her hills and valleys, less need 
of large capital to develop her industries, less dan- 
ger of commercial, industrial, civic and social in- 
fection, less liability to contagion from without, 
and no danger from malaria from within. 

Vermont has everything to be thankful for with 
few conditions to regret, materially, socially and 
traditionally. Her record of noble men from 
Ethan Allen to George Dewey, from Howe to 
Fairbanks, Stevens and Morrill, to Edmunds and 
Proctor, shows more men of large achievement 
in commerce and industry, in invention and pro- 
motion, in law and medicine, in literature and ora- 
tory, in peace and war, than any other state in the 
Union, two to one. And she never held her place 
more securely than she holds it today. 

And her university has as distinct and worthy 
a personality as has the state. No other state 
university has maintained as distinct a moral and 
religious tone as has the University of Vermont 
and this famous distinction is due to the fact that 
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she is more than a state university. If this uni- 
versity was a State institution and nothing more 
it would be impossible for its president to say 
some things and insist upon some things that are 
said and done at Burlington. 

The University of Vermont does for the young 
people of the state all that it could do were it 
tied to a governor and his political allies with 
bands of steel, and it does some things for its stu- 
dents that it would be exceedingly difficult to do 
were it not for its moral and religious inheritance 
and independence of political interference. 

While spending a week at the university it was 
my privilege to meet the district: superintendents 
assembled nearby under the call of the state 
superintendent, and ‘tthe comradeship with these 
men intensified the impression that Vermont has 
been able to secure an exceptionally large propor- 
tion of college and university educated men for 
leadership in her rural school work despite limi- 
tations in salary and difficulty of transportation. 
These are men with devotion to their work, with 
ideals to attain, wholesome in purpose, whole- 
hearted in spirit. The only note of regret of the 
week was one address, such as I have not heard 
before in years, and which I am sure was not 
symptomatic and cannot be characteristic of any 
Vermonter, and that was an address that ridiculed 
scholarship and higher education with an old time 
appeal to low prejudices. 

Vermont is looking upward, not downward, for- 
ward and not backward, from the humblest farm- 
yard to the vast estates that adorn her valleys, 
from the smallest schoolhouse to the college and 
university. grounds and _ building. Vermont's 
glory is to be in her grandchildren and not in her 
grandfathers. She has boys looking toward Bur- 
lington, Norwich, and Middlebury with higher 
aspirations than did their fathers. 

Vermont is as secure in the Christian character 
and holy zeal of her children as in the deeds en- 
shrined in history. To doubt Vermont's nobility 
of purpose and consecration of aim would be to 
believe that personality has lost its prestige. 


DEATH OF MR. GREENWOOD 


On August first James M. Greenwood in the 
vigor of manhood went to his office in the rooms 
of the Kansas City board of education before 8 
o'clock in the morning as was his wont, seated 
himself at his desk and began opening his mail. 
He appeared to his associates to be taking a quiet 
nap so no one disturbed him, but when someone 
had occasion to consult him it was discovered that 
he passed away soon after he was seated and so 
comfortably did the body rest that there was no 
sign of the departure of life. It was an ideally 
peaceful ending of a long and active life. 

We rejoice that we presented a series of notable 
tributes to Mr. Greenwood from many associates 
in the issue of June 26, 1913. It is always a satisfac- 
tion to know that we present our roses to the 
living. We need do no more here and now than 
to state a few facts. He was born in Sangamon 
county, Illinois, on November 15, 1837: came to 
Adair county, Missouri, with the family in 1852; 
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entered a Methodist seminary at Canton, Mo., 
in 1857; served in the Civil war, 1861-1864 ; 
taught country school, 1864-1867; taught in 
Kirksville Mo., State Normal School, 1867- 
1874; superintendent of Kansas City schools, 
1874-1913; adviser to the board of education, 
1913-1914. Few men have been equally active in 
the National Education ‘Association, few have 
written as much for educational magazines, orf 
been more effective on the educational platform. 
He was high in educational council, was widely 
known, highly appreciated, and ardently beloved. 
A large place is made vacant, locally and national- 
ly, by his death. His widow, Mrs. Josephine 
‘Heermans Greenwood, a son and two married 
daughters, survive him. Mrs. Greenwood is 
widely known, admired and appreciated, personal- 
ly and professionally. 


FORT HAYS, KANSAS 


President W. A. Lewis of the Fort Hays State 
Normal School, Kansas, has put his hand to the 
plow and will not turn back until he has turned a 
furrow wide and deep. The handicap for prize- 
winning in a speed-plow test is great, but the pro- 
fessional power available promises well. It was 
our privilege to be there at a great combination 
of events. It was the inauguration of President 
Lewis, and the annual session of the Golden Belt 
Teachers’ Association in which eight counties in 
Northwestern Kansas unite. Either event would 
have signified much to Hays’ and the combination 
made it an event never to be forgotten. The three 
members of the new State Board of Education 
were there for the inauguration and remained for 
the association. 

This normal school has been heretofore pri- 
marily an agricultural normal school and has been 
a sub-attachment to the State Normal School at 
Emporia, two unfortunate fetters to place upon a 
school of promise. At this inauguration time, 
both these shackles were struck off. It is not 
even the Hays Normal, but the Fort Hays Nor- 
mal School, and Mr. Lewis is not only made an in- 
dependent principal but is magnified into a presi- 
dent. 

Not often have we heard so courageous, vig- 
orous, visioned an inaugural address as that of 
President Lewis and the reception by the State 
Board, the faculty, the students, the alumni, and 
the public argue well for the policies he pro- 
claimed. 

Dr. John R. Kirk with whom Mr. Lewis worked 
for some time at Kirksville, ex-Governor Hock, 
President H. J. Waters of the State Agricultural 
College, and Messrs. Butcher and Brandenburg of 
the other state normal schools made an interest- 
ing program, strong officially, and ardent profes- 
sionally. 


The State University of Wisconsin costs 


more than all of the nine normal schools, the 
State Department of Education, and all other 


state appropriations for education, says Governor 


McGovern. 
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THE COURTIS CONTRIBUTION 


S. A. Courtis of Detroit, has made a contribu- 
tion to education that is both notable and noble. 
One does not have to be a disciple of every phase 
of every feature of the Courtis Tests in order to pay 
tribute to his genius or his vision, but after spend- 
ing a week with him and re-reading with re-ad- 
justed lenses what he has published in the last five 
years, | am more inclined to respect his estimate 
of his work than my criticism of it, more certainly 
than the estimate of the other critics of his work. 

Mr. Courtis has set us all a-thinking along’ a 
new line. He has set some men thinking ‘ambi- 
tiously along his line. He has made some great 
contributions to the cause of  educa- 
tion. For instance, he has demonstrated to 
a feather line, what some of us guessed before 
tnat the method of teaching has much less to do 
with the achievement of the class than the natural 
talent and maturity of the children; that a very 
small per cent. of a class needs any special method 
attention; that there is no virtue in having a few 
pupils acquire unusual skill in any elementary 
branch ; that it is useless to try to have some chil- 
dren attain ever normal efficiency in some phases 
of elementary work; that when a child attains nor- 
mal skill for his grade in a given subject he 
should give no more attention thereto but de- 
vote himself to something that needs time and at- 
tention. The great contribution which Mr. 
Courtis has made is not in standardizing the work, 
but rather in standardizing our common sense in 
dealing with individual children. 


ere 


AMIDON’S BLOCK SYSTEM 


Dr. E. Amidon, superintendent at Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, has surely started something. 
Whether or not Mr. Amidon is the genius behind 
the “block system” in the high school, but he seems 
to have been the genius*to’simplify what many are 
doing after a fashion. He clarifies the chaotic 
muddle which some make of an attempt to intro- 
duce the real vocational idea into the high school. 
He neither loses the vocational student in the 
underworld, educationally, nor side tracks those 
who wish standardized scholarship. 

Mr. Amidon seems to have that rare trait of 
genius of making himself strange to the familiar. 
Only thus can any one see everyday affairs vividly. 
Familiarity breeds contempt when one is not will- 
ing to be so much of a stranger to the familiar as 
to respect it always as one newly introduced. 

Familiarity with the traditional high school 
usually makes it impossible to introduce notable 
modifications. 

All subjects recite five periods per week, ‘ex- 
cept music and drawing, which recite two periods 
per week. The periods are from forty to forty- 
three minutes in the clear. 

Music or drawing taken for four years, each 
counts as one unit. Fifteen units are required 
for graduation. 

In addition to the regular high school courses 
certain Block Courses are offered: Each of these 
requires one-half day’s work daily for two years. 
This makes a block equivalent to four ordinary 
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year’s work, All blocks will be taught from the 
trade or commercial standpoint. 

Office Block. This consists of commercial 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, stenography and type- 
writing, commercial geography, commercial 
law, use of duplicating machines, methods of filing, 
and anything necessary for preparation for office 
work, 

Civil Service Block. This consists of a thorough 
review of all common school branches and any- 
thing necessary to enable the pupil to pass tests for 
teachers’ certificates, post office, or other civil ser- 
vice examinations. 

Dressmaking Block. In this block dressmaking 
is taught from the commercial standpoint. It in- 
cludes work in millinery. 

Draughting Block. This block gives a thorough 
training in all of the common uses of mechanical 
drawing, including any mathematics that is needed 
for the work. This should enable a pupil to take 
up work effectively in any architect’s office, rail- 
road, or bridge draughting department. 

No one may take a block until his third year in 
the high school, or until sixteen years of age by 
October 1, of the year he wishes to begin one. 

Only one block will be counted towards gradu- 
ation. Colleges will not accept blocks for en- 
trance, except the Civil Service Block, which will 
be accepted by normal schools only. 

A pupil may take two blocks, or one block and 
two other studies, one of which must be English. 

A pupil, by special permission, may enroll in one 
block and attend school only one-half day each 
day. 

No credit will be given until all the work of a 
block is completed; that is, a pupil cannot receive 
part credit for part of a block. A final examina- 
tion will be given and a high standard required. No 
pupil will be given credit for a block merely be- 
cause he has taken it for two years. 


SPEARFISH ADDENDA 


Some things regarding the Spearfish Nor- 
mal School were sidetracked from our ‘‘Look- 
ing About at the Black Hills.” They are 
incidental but suggestive. The manual 
training work was the best in several 
regards that we have ever seen. The girls most 
emphatically are most efficient in all wood work. 

Many girls actually earn enough in the Manual 
training shops out of school hours to help ma- 
terially in their expenses. Miss Betsy Teizer, a 
native Swede, seventeen years old, has been taking 
this work near three years, beginning in the Train- 
ing School, made two chairs which she sold for $25 
each, and has four more in course of making for 
the same price on orders. 

Miss Hattie Mills, eighteen years old, has made 
a sideboard this year which is already sold for $75. 
A first year girl who had never used woodworking 
tools has made a Morris chair par excellence. 
The department used this year 6,000 feet of lumber 
and made 600 pieces of work that was marketable. 

All students expecting to be certificated for ru- 
ral school efficiency must take a course in wood- 
working in the Manual training course. 

Principal F. D. Cook plans to have every cer- 
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tified teacher who leaves the normal school efficient 
in the use of the typewriter. 

; The agricultural course in the Speartish Normal 
School is well equipped, is vital in spirit and enrolls 
175 students therein. There are eighty acres in 
the Normal School grounds and much of this plant 
is available for agricultural purposes. 
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CUAT AN EDUCATIONAL ASSET 

Far be it from us to get in a mix-up with the 
coat-coatless educational scrap. Like General W. S. 
Hancock's tariff the educational value of the coat 
in a local issue which it is well for one in the na- 
tional game to dodge. There are thousands of 
schools in which no child will any more think of 
coming to school without a coat than he would 
come without stockings. There are other thousands 
of schools in which it will attract no attention for 
one or twenty young men to come without a coat. 
In neither of these classes is there ever any 
issue, but there is another class, about as large 
in part of number as both of these, in which the 
teachers, notably women teachers, and a select 
class of students, protest vigorously against a 
coatless student in school. In this class of schools 
the teachers and school authorities must size up 
the situation locally and must be guided largely by 
the local atmosphere. The teachers’ taste and 
heredity cannot wisely be staked against the domi- 
nant essential of the community. The coat is not 
inherently an,educational asset and its value on the 
educational Wall street depends largely upon what 


the market prefers. Stock quotations should be 
watched. 


FOR THE LOVE OF BIRDS 


An anonymous donor has contributed $20,000 
to the National Association of Audubon Societies 
in the way of a guarantee to support the junior 
Audubon classes of northern United States and 
Canada. In these classes school children are 
taught birdlore and bird protection. The work in 
southern schools was begun under the patronage 
of Mrs. Russell Sage, who since has contributed 
$5,000 annually to guarantee the expenses of the 
association in that field. 


There are said to be 1,200 women owning and 
managing farms in Kansas and it is further 
asserted that every one of them is a success. 


Another thing settled is that if other nations 


are to have a monster navy the United States 
must have. 


“Safety first” would suggest that Mr. Bryan’s 


universal peace proposition should not be at large 
at this time. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is probably the leading 
lady among America’s war-stranded in Europe. 


American teachers in Europe are learning more 
than they paid for. 


And David Starr Jordan in the heart of Europe 
when it happened. 


And Japan did not start it. 
Where is The Hague? 
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CO-OPERATING FORCES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF RURAL-SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 

Secretary California Council of Education , San Francisco 

Three factors stand out as vital and basic in 
considering the improvement of rural schools. 
They are (1) The abolition of the district system 
and the introduction of the county unit of ad- 
ministration ; (2) The elective to give place to the 
appointive superintendent; (3) Special normal 
school courses to adequately prepare teachers for 
rural positions. 


There should be a non-professional, non-paid 


County board of education of not more than five 
members. They may be elected or appointed for 
long terms subject to recall. Neither geogra- 
phy, sex, nor political nor church affiliation shoul. 
play a part in their selection. Their chief function 
should be the appointment of the county super- 
intendent, and his salary should be fixed by them. 
They should have charge of school finances. This 
plan would ensure the raising of standards, the 
economical expenditure of funds, and the equaliz- 
ing of opportunities. 

The elective system of county superintendent 
carries with it the worst kind of political intrigue. 
By making the office appointive we may secure an 
effcient officer from within or without the county 
or state. This superintendent should nominate 
for appointment all teachers for the county, 
and assistant superintendents, and rural school 
supervisors, such nominations to be confirmed or 
rejected by the board. He should pass upon all 
schoolhouse construction. No one should serve 
as county superintendent who does not hold cre- 
dentials entitling him to teach in any school in 
the county. 

Every normal school in the land, city normal 
and training schools excepted, should offer spec- 
ial courses for the training of rural school teach- 
ers. These special courses should be given by 
men and women thoroughly alive to the needs of 
the rural community. These courses should con- 
nect with rural life problems, should meet and 
improve conditions, and be such as to keep boys 
and girls on the farm. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS AND RURAL LIFE 


J. W. BRISTER 
West Tennessee State Normal School, Memphis 

Country life is relatively not as important as it 
once was. The very shifting of population has 
caused a change. The glamor about the fine old 
farms, princely plantations and economic inde- 
pendence has shifted with it and now attaches to 
the city. The thoughts of men are centered 
there, the ambition of youth moves them cityward, 
for the glittering prizes of success seem hung in 
its shops and temples and halls to dazzle and in- 
vite and, allure. 

To restore the prestige of the country it must 
offer opportunities for improvement, success and 
enjoyment approximately equal to those of the 
city. This will require a complete reorganization 
of country life, and the school is the natural, logi- 
cal center around which organization can take 
place. 
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The normal school exists for the benefit of other 
schools, and the extent to which it helps them it 
assists in the improvement of rural life, for the 
tural school is the determining factor in rural life. 
[ fhe speaker then pointed out ~feur ways of 
strengthening the country school and thereby af- 
fecting rural life. | 

1. By contributing to a revision of the course 
of study. The normal school should study the 
rural situation, make a survey of the field, ascer- 
tain the needs and then suggest a program for the 
rural school growing out of those needs and 
adapted to varying local conditions. 

2. By preparing teachers in special lines as agri- 
culture, home economics, manual arts. 

3. By preparing supervisors of rural schools 
with well defined aims for vitalizing school work 
and relating it more intimately to community life. 

4. By doing certain extension work; (a) for the 
teacher now in the field: (b) by fostering club 
work among boys and girls and thus applying 
principles inculcated in the normal school; (c) by 
taking part in all movements for developing edu- 
cational interests. 

Not only must teachers be prepared but a place 
must be prepared for them. Much of the work 
of the normal school is wasted because of the 
poor conditions under which their students make 
application of it; hence the need of the normal 
schools joining in an aggressive campaign for the 
development of educational sentiment and for 
building a new institution in the country which 
will serve as a satisfactory center for community 
life. 


SEX HYGIENE 


RALPH BLOUNT 
Waller High School, Chicago 

The home and the school both have their part 
in this work. Neither can take the place of the 
other. The prevalence of vice and the spread of 
race-destroying diseases rouse us to action, to 
protect our boys and girls. But warning against 
these evils is only a portion of our task. We must 
establish in the child’s mind a candid, respectful 
attitude toward all sex matters. We must teach 
the young people what they are curious to know 
about the science of reproduction, and instruct 
tiem carefully in what they need to know for the 
direction of their own lives. We must set before 
them high ideals of chaste personal conduct and 
of the duties devolving upon the parents of the 
mankind to be. 

Two principles that guide us in this work are, 
first, the lessons in sex matters are not to be 
lugged in obstrusively, but fit naturally in with 
other work and are thus taken as a matter of 
course by the pupil. Second, Sex is not to be 
made too prominent, either by avoiding it or by 
discussing it too much. 

Through the lower grades the work comes in- 
cidentally, whenever in story or history or geogra- 
phy there are references to marriage customs, or 
to the birth and care of children, the teacher sees 
to it that the references are understood and that 
they add something to the child’s storehouse of 
useful information. Most of the facts about re- 
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courses in physiclogy and in biology. 
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production come in the nature lessons. Here sex 
is seen controlling, a large part of life and is studied 
frankly in its multitudinous forms in both plants 
and animals. Of course the best method of study 
is by the care and observation of plants and ani- 
mals kept in the school room or yard. 

To the pupils in the upper elementary grades, 
just approaching puberty, the main facts of the 
process of reproduction are explained and the 
necessary instruction given for the care of the per- 
son. The precepts for clean living and pure think- 
ing are made more‘ pointed. The proprieties of 
conduct between boys and girls are discussed at 
considerable length, and in the young minds are 
planted the seeds of ideals of a wholesome life for 
the men and women to be. 

In the high school the pupils have systematic 
In these 
courses sex must take its proportionate share of 
time and attention. It must be treated in har- 
mony with the more developed mind of the high 
school student. Besides the systematic discussion 
of reproduction, its physiology, its evolutionary 
development, its significance in the life of the in- 
dividual and of society, the personal aspect is made 
very prominent. The dangers of wrong doing are 
set forth clearly and the warning made emphatic. 
Venereal diseases are discussed from the germ 
standpoint and from that of their far-reaching ef- 
fects on the race. Great pains is taken to pre- 
sent ideals of chaste relations between the sexes 
and to induce the young people to set for them- 
selves high standards of conduct. The eugenic 
goal,— a human stock sound in body and mind, 
possesed of a germ plasm capable of unfolding a 
noble race of men and women—is held to be the 
worthy aim of every young man and young wo- 
man. 

The result of this work with high school pupils, 
so far as the evidence goes, is altogether beneficial. 
Parents commend it. The boys and girls grate- 
fully express their appreciation of it. The sym- 
pathy between the teacher and pupil is deeper as 
a result of it and the moral tone of the school is 
cleaner. Similar work in other Chicago high 
schools and in schools in other cities has met with 
like favor and been productive of equally good 
results. 
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SHALL SEX HYGIENE BE TAUGHT IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS ? 
CHARLES H. KEENE, M. D. 
Supervisor of Hygiene, Minneapolis 

The main argument for teaching sex hygiene 
in the public schools has been that the home does 
not give this instruction, that it must be 
taught somewhere: therefore, it should be taught 
in the school. More and more is the home giving 
up its responsibilities to public organizations. The 
school has been compelled to receive a large share 
of these offcasts. Practically no home exists 
where the parents do not have time for moral and 
religious teaching. Certain agencies tend to take 
from the home its privileges. The playhouse, 
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the pulpit, the public platform as symbolized by 
certain would-be reformers, and even the school 
authorities are attempting to assume the office and 
duties of the parent. 

In response to questionnaires sent to clergymen 
in the Twin Cities, all reply that sex hygiene 
should be taught in the home, practically all of 
them maintain that it should not be taught in the 
public schools except for the reason that the 
home has failed. 

The main obstacle to teaching sex hygiene in 
the schools is that we have no teachers fitted for 
the work. The teachers have not had sufficient 
training in anatomy, physiology and biology. Our 
normal schools are not giving this instruction to 
their pupils. Most of our teachers lack the expert- 
ence that fits one to. give this kind of instruction. 

Correct the tendency of the home to neglect its 
duties and privileges, not by preaching that the 
public school should take over more of the par- 
ents’ burdens, but by insisting that the parents 
should fulfill the duty they owe to their offspring 
and to the community. 

Sex hygiene should be taught, but it should be 
taught to parents, that they may be made to feel 
first, that it is their duty to do this work, not the 
duty of the school ; second, that they may feel they 
have the necessary kind and amount of inform- 
ation to teach it properly. 
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THE PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 
MARY E. SAMSON 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


It is a recognized fact that when any line of 
work offers an opportunity for the development 
of either good or bad qualities, the question oi 
leadership becomes an important one. This is 
especially true in the various activities of the 
gymnasium and athletic field. As physical edu- 
cation is constantly coming to have a larger place 
in the entire educational scheme, the director 
must be qualified both by inherent ability and by 
training for the increased responsibility. The 
school then has the responsibility not alone for 
the intellectual training, but for physical, moral 
and social development as well. In no other 
department of school work is so great an oppor- 
tunity offered for normal and social training as in 
the activities of physical education. Especially 
in athletics, the director comes into very close 
contact with the personality of the student. This 
places upon him a double responsibility; first, 
to the student, in making his training count for 
genuine development, and, second, to the school, 
in giving the students’ view-point back to the 
institution. The social life that spontaneously de- 
velops there, if rightly directed, has great edu- 
cational value. The physical director comes into 
such close touch with the informal side of this 
life, that if he has a broad view of the moral and 
social significance of the work that he is doing, 
he may accomplish much in bringing to’a focus 
the entire work of the school, This may be 


called, perhaps, a “by-product” of physica] edu- 
cation. 
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A classic would not be a classic if it had not jnterested thousands of human beings, 


—Barrett Wendell of Harvard, 
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THE SEPARATION OF LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


EDWIN L, MILLER 
Detroit 

In most of the high schools of the United States 
at the present time composition and literature are 
taught together in the same course. Some 
teachers, however, are beginning to question the 
desirability of this arrangement, and are advocat- 
ing that the two should be separated. Oiliers as 
strenuously defend the arrangementthat prevails. 

Those w!.o desire separation say thai tne resu.t 
of existing arrangements is that lierature is 
much and composition little taught, wasch is the 
real 1easor. ‘vhy the boys and girls who graduate 
from the high school cannot express their ideas 
fluently ; nd accurately, eitne: orally or in ‘writing. 
They say that, if literature is separated from com- 
position, it will be impossible for a teacaer to teach 
literature when he ought to be teaching compost- 
tion, and equally impossible for « studen* to pass, 
as he . “en does now, because a cettan vague 
fluency in literature conceals his inability in 
composition. They claim, futhermore, that in 
separated courses an important econoniy of time 
can be secured, because greacer speed wii! be at- 
tained in a ciass where only literatu:e or 
com; osition 1s taught, and the stil, is not 
obliged to keep switching back and forth from 
ene to the ciher. Moreover, if the 
the classics is separated from the teachi.z of com- 
position, students will learn how to write 
mocern {ingtish, not “Snowbound” or “Sarre: Re- 
sartus” English, and a better opportunity will be 
afforded to train up boys and girls so that they 
can appreciate at their true value the newspapers 
and magazines of the present day, and, in except- 
ional cases, earn their living. by writing. 

The teachers who take the opposite view main- 
tain that practically every successful writer teaches 
himself the art of composition by imitating great 
writers, and that therefore the study of com- 
position is inseparable from that of literature. 
Their position is undoubtedly correct. 

In view of these varying considerations, the re- 
commendation is that the high school course be 
divided into eight units, each representing the 
work of one half year. One of these must prob- 
ably be devoted to technical English grammar. In 
three, or four, preferably three, there should be 
extensive redding of classics ranging in length 
from ten to one thousand pages, the sole object 
being to lead the pupil to absorb and hence enjoy, 
in the broadest and best sense of those terms, the 
content of the literature thus read. As a means 
to this end much speaking and some writing 
should be done. In the remaining four or three 
courses, preferably four, the sole object should 
be to help the pupil to learn to express himself 
orally and on paper. As a means to this end there 
should be intensive study of imitable masterpieces 
ranging in length from one hundred to one thou- 
sand words, the purpose being to lead the stu- 
dent inductively to develop the principles of ef- 
fective writing, and then to use those principles 
in the actual work of composition. 

The study of literature should be separated 
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from that of composition, but, in teaching com- 
position, the process should be founded on a much 
closer and more scientific union of composition 
and literature than is possible when the two are 
taught together. 


oe 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


LOUIS W. RAPEER 
New York Training School for Teachers 

A serious anomaly has arisen in American edu- 
cation. An extended study of the principal life 
problems of working people here and abroad 
shows that one of their most serious problems is 
that of the development and maintenance of good 
health and vital working efficiency. The average 
workingman’s family has, according to the best 
social insurance and labor statistics here and 
abroad, an annual direct and indirect economic 
loss of between five and fifteen per cent of the an- 
nual income due to ill health. This loss is very 
largely preventable, probably fifty per cent. 

The principal method of eliminating this waste, 
of enormous magnitude when studied as a national 
loss is through education. As a preparation for 
industrial efficiency no phase of general or of di- 
rect vocational training ranks higher in impor- 
tance than health education—in the principles, 
habits, and ideals of personal, public, industrial, 
and occupational hygiene. 

Yet we have given little or no attention to this 
phase of training either in elementary schools, 
normal schools, high schools, or in vocational 
subjects, courses, and schools. Educators clamor 
for forges, lathes, work-benches, and other types 
of costly equipment and yet neglect to furnish this 
most valuable, direct, and inexpensive type of 
general and vocational preparation. 

The schools of Sweden, of Munich, of England 
to a growing extent, and the Manhattan Trade 
School for girls are giving attention to this type 
of vocational preparation. There are good books, 
such as Tolman’s “Hygiene for the Worker” 
available. School medical supervisors and ex- 
aminers as well as vocational guiders are rapidly 
increasing in numbers. We recommend that our 
schools for the training of teachers and of the 
great mass of prospective working people of the 
world recognize industrial hygiene as an impor- 
tant part of the general and industrial preparation, 
and that this unhealthful anomaly be speedily 
eradicated. 

SCHOOL HEALTH 
MRS, MAGGIE W. BARRY 
Nerth Texas College, Sherman, Texas 

Legislative enactments and community co-op- 
eration will never in themselves make better chil- 
dren. 

To grow better children in individual homes 
is unquestionably the first responsibility of the 
school patron to the school,” she continued. “To 
send their children sound in body, with senses 
alert, and responsive in imagination—that is what 
the patron must do,” 

Wonderful as may be the possibilities for racial 
development in the newly awakened community 
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consciousness that has put on the statute books 
wise sanitary laws, this consciousness has its lim- 
itations. Science will not make a model child, nor 
a moral child. Parents are not generally scien- 
tific experts, and it is well that they should not be. 
When parents try to apply ‘systems’ their children 
lose something of that tender and more subtle 
power that uplifts and upbuilds their sympathy 
and personal relationship. 

_ Parents should know enough of the needs and 
functions of the child’s physique for them to keep 
the little machine in good working order and make 
simple repairs. They should also realize the 
limitations of their knowledge, and call in the right 
expert at the right time and give him their in- 
telligent co-operation. 

A very wise physician once said that diseases 
which do not yield to properly proportioned 
amounts of fresh air, exercise, food and rest are 
practically incurable if they do not belong to the 
realm of surgery. Add to these personal habits 
of cleanliness and we have the five essentials in 
developing a good physique. The basis of such 
habits in the child is the basis of a proper attitude 
toward life and freedom of action. Parents too 
often take care of their children instead of teach- 
ing the children to take care of themselves and 
giving them an incentive that will add zest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Just as early as possible in their lives children 
should be allowed to care for their own persons, 
and ways and means should be provided for this 
in every household. The child’s incentive for 
right physical habits should come first of all from 
a carefully inculeated respect for the body. This 
idea presented to children in a simple way makes 
it much easier to interest them in forming hy- 
gienic habits of living. 

SCHOOL GARDENS IN CITIES 
GEORGE A. BRENNAN 
Principal of Van Viissingen Bchool, Chicago 

The Chicago schools are waking up to the need 
of teaching the children to create for themselves 
a small part by growing flowers or vegetables; 
watching the marvel of the growth of plants, and 
thus receive some inspiration. Many of the 
schools toward the outskirts of the city have done 
this for years. 

The Van Vlissingen school has done this for 
many years, with some success. Formerly a 
truck farm region, it is now well settled, with 
some vacant lots nedr school. We have 1,500 pu- 
pils, mainly of Dutch and Swedishextraction, with 
the natural love of gardening and _floriculture. 
We have paid special attention to horticulture and 
floriculture for several years, training the pupils 
to care for the propagation and preservation of 
plants. They have been trained in the destruction 
of harmful insects and blights, such as tussock 
moth, potato beetle, all destructive caterpillars, 
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San Jose scale, cottony, scurfy and oystershell 
scales, plant lice of all kinds, molds and blights 
that kill the leaves. They make kerosene emul- 
sion for destroying sucking insects such as scales 
and plant lice, and use lime-sulphur also for the 
same kind of insects. They use arsenate of lead 
and Paris green for all chewing insects. They cut 
out borers from trees, or use bi-sulphide of car- 
bon for them if the tunnels are too deep or tortu- 
ous. They capture lady bugs and their larvae to 
put on their plants so they will kill and 
eat the plant lice or scales. They use Bor- 
deaux mixture to kill the molds or blights, or mix 
it with Paris green or arsenate of lead to kill both 
chewing insects and blights. 

They do this as part of their garden training. 

Last year we started two gardens, one is 125 
feet square; the other, 30x125. This was divided 
into thirty beds, each one about twenty-five feet 
square, giving one bed to each room, with per- 
mission to the teachers to plant as they saw fit. 
The result was very encouraging. The pupils 
took great interest in caring for the gardens, and 
in marketing the produce. We cleared $28 on the 
ga-daen, though the main good came from the 
training the pupils received in actual knowledge 
of gardening, of judgment, of respect for the rights 
of others, and of business methods in disposing of 
thcir crops. The summer care was not as goud 
as we desired, but better than we feared. Two 
young ladies from the Teachers’ College helped 
care for the gardens and dispose of the crops. So 
far this summer we are doing better, with in- 
creased knowledge. We are trying intensive gar- 
dening, with three crops for our goal, such as 
radishes, lettuce; then any late crop, such as car- 
rots, tomatoes, beets, etc. We expect to regulate 
the summer care on a more systematic basis by 
giving certain pupils the care of certain beds, wit 
a large commission for selling the produce, in o1- 
der ic meet the following condition. 

For many years we have encouraged the pu; ils 
to werk outside of school and save the. money. 
This is done on a large scale, as we have 
1,500 pupils. As the pupils did not care for 
the garden last summer as they should have 
done, I found they were working in various 
lines and could not come. We have kept 
an accurate account of their earnings and 
find wiat they have earned over $8,000 from July 
1, 1913, to July 1, 1914, in the following lines:— 
Kinds of work: gardens and farm, rewspapers, 
golf grounds, peddling, store, errands, chores and 
l.ousework, jam for work, teaching Englisa to fer- 
eigiers, making dresses, good lesson;, et> 

Of tlis money, over $2,500 was earned in garden 
and farm work in six different states. We also 
Leep tab on the expenditures, advising them to 
<ave tLe money, or expend it judiciously. They 
hought their own clothes, and put over $1,040 in 
ihe bark. 
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We should have but the strongest condemnation for the wealthy club-going woman 
who has no time to teach her child the fundamental truths of life and would throw the 
responsibility upon a teacher or a football coach.— Charles H. Keene, M. D., New York, 
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BOOK TABLE 


ITECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. By 
a M. Brooks. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 

Indianapolis. Bobbs, Merrill Company. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and highly valuable 
treatise on architecture and the allied arts. It gives the 
reader in an attractive panorama of word painting and 
portraiture the essence of what is authoratively known 
about Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque and 
Gothic architecture and the kindred: arts of sculpture, 
painting, mosaic, stained glass, and metal work. The 
more than one hundred and fifty illustrations that 1il- 
luminate the text are of themselves, a treasurehouse of 
applied ancient art. The student simply must have this 
guide and inspiration at hand while the general reader 
is almost as deeply indebted to author and published, 
since Professor Brooks clearly and brilliantly relates 
ancient art to the religious. and the ethical as well as 
the aesthetic life of a people the book is really almost 
as serviceable in history and religion as it is in art. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATION.. By Dr. 
George Kerschensteiner, Director of Education in 
Munich, Germany. Translated. by C. K. Ogden, 
Cambridge, England. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth. 350 pages. Price, $1.60, : 

Up-to-date educators in this country as in all others 
have been following with interest and profit the achieve- 
ments and writings of Dr. Kerschentsteiner of Munich, 
particularly in the matter of continuation schools. The 
new translation of his “Grundfragen der Schulorgan- 
isation” which is addressed primarily to English educa- 
tionists, is the most complete exposition of his whole 
theory of public education yet produced and is heartily 
welcomed. 

The development of the educational system of the 
Modern State has in no way kept pace with the develop- 
ment of its political, social, military and industrial insti- 
tutions, he says and he points to what he calls the two 
outstanding defects: first, “The failure to render the 
present school system an effective instrument in the 
cause of civic education; ‘and second, “The almost com- 
plete absence of any adequate provision for the con- 
tinued training of boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18—for that part of the i ich earns its 
daily bread through the practical work of commerce 
handwork industry or agriculture.” 

In a dozen chapters he expotinds his idea of the way | 
to remedy these defect’, drawing freely on German and 
English schools for illustration. 

Viscount Haldane who writes the introduction for 
this book, says that Dr. Kirschensteiner is a pioneer in 
a movement of far-reaching scope, “‘a scope so far-~ 
Teaching that its significance has not yet been ap-_ 
Preciated in this country (England) excepting by com- 
Parativelv few people.” “And yet,” he continues, “‘it is 
@ movement with which we have to reckon. If we do> 
Keep up with it our workmen will in the course of a few” 
years compete with their fellow workmen abroad at a_ 
serious disadvantage.” 

THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM EXAMINED. By? 

/ William Heard Kilpatrick Ph.D., Teachers’ College, 

_Columbia, Riverside Edueational Monographs. Cloth. | 

72. Price 35 cents. Boston, New York, Chicago:? 

‘Houghton, Mifflin Company... 

, This is a brief, interesting, sympathetic study of the> 

Various phases’ of the Montessori ‘spirit and methods 

The author fully appreciats the magnitude of Dr, Men-- 

fessori’s vision, and the intensity of her devotion to her 
eal, without being unaware of the Jack of perfection? 

; the details in application. We incline to think that! 

ha 


is the best inexpensive statement to put into the 
nds of inquirers after the truth regarding the theory! 
and practice of Montessorism that has been published. 


. 
EASY ROAD TO READING. A Series by Lottise! 
| Beecher Chancellor. Edited by William E. Chancel-} 
jlor. Paper. Price, 12 cents each. ; 
*A Book of Children. 

A Book of Animals. 

A ~ 

A Book of Letters and Numbers. 

p World Book Company, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New 
ork. 

The Book of Letters and Numbers is the ‘cleverest. 
Book of its kind we have seen in inexpensive form. The! 
letters ate presented? av rhymes and pretures 
figures, and the days of the week. The conception is 
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original to the point of genius so that description is 

out of the question. 

The Book of Children is full of life and action, Chil- 
dren of different nations and children in various inter- 
esting situations at play and about home. 

The Book of Animals is bewitching in its combina- 
tion of animals and in extravagant situations, It is 
also highly informing to little children. 

The Book of Fun and Fancy is all that the name im- 
plies. The wonder is that such books can be sold, post- 
paid, for 12 cents each. 

SIXTY MUSICAL GAMES AND RECREATIONS. 
By Laura Rountree Smith. Cloth. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Company. 

Laura Rountree Smith is one of the most successful 
writers of books for schools and teachers of little peo- 
ple. For several years she has had the genius to sense 
what is to come into popular favor before other writers 
see it the skill to materialize her vision, and the art to 
make whatever she writes highly attractive. All her gifts 
are at their best in the selection of these sixty subjects, 
in developing the nlot in each, and adapting them to the 
capacity of even untrained teachers and very ordinary 
conditoins. The first thirty games are genuine musical 
games, as these names indicate,—the Game of the Staff, 
Dialogue of the Staff, Two Games of Flats, Game of 
Sharps, Song of the Sharps, Game of the Scale, Game 
of “What Scaile!”, Game of Major and Minor Keys, 
Game of “What Key?”’, Game of a Bunch of Keys, 
Game of Musical Terms, Game of the Rest, Game of 
Musical Signs. The other thirty games are adapted 
to various popular interests of today, such as,—the 
Game of the Boy Scouts, the Flower Festival, Game of 
the Peace Day. In Saint Valentine’s Garden, A Riley 
Program, and A Circus Day, A Eugene Field Festival. 


TO COLEGE GIRLS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Le Baron Russell Briggs, Dean at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Riverside Literature Series. Cloth. Price, 35 
cents. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, Miff- 
lin Company. 

Dan Briggs is one of the most captivating writers 
and speakers for college young men and women in the 
country. He is always delightfully literary in his ex- 
pression, sympathetic with youth in his suggestions, and 
ennobling in his vision. In this booklet Dean Briggs 
brings together three essays:—“The Girl Who Would 
Cultivate Herself,” “School Girls at Graduation,” and 
“College Girls.” 


THE BEGINNERS’ GARDEN BOOK. 
French. New York: The MacMillan Company. 12 
mo. cloth. Pp. 402. Price, $1.00. 

School as well as Home Gardening has been made an 
attractive study for the children. And they have taken 
kindly to it, for they love to see what the Earth can do 
in response to their work. This work is especially de- 
signed to stimulate interest in such rewarding toil 
among the upper grammar grades. It is divided into 
four sections:—l. The autumn work, such as the plant- 
ing of bulbs; 2, The Winter work; 3, Gardening Under 
Glass; and 4, The real garden with its shrubs, vines, and 
seedlings. Transplanting is given a chapter. Plant 
enemies and plant friends are carefully described. A 
table with work cut out for each month of the year is 
a valuable appendix. The work is handsomely illus- 
trated, with several full page pictures of gardens, and 
many others with different kinds of vegetables and 
flowers. Such a book should be put into the hands of 
all the children. 


BOOKBINDING FOR BEGINNERS. By Florence 
O. Bean (John C. Brodhead collaborating) of Man- 
ual Arts in Boston Public Schools. Boston: School 
Arts Publishing Co. &vo. Cloth. 8&2 pp. Price (post- 
paid), $1.25. 

Manual Exercises for pupils have passed the stereo- 
typed stage, and newer experiments are continually be- 
ing added, that are both of an attractive and serviceable 
type. This work shows the possibilities of the book- 
binders’ craft for a place in manual training in the or- 
dinary class-room. And the way in which the author 
explains these possibilities in a most practical manner, 
both in simple text and by many excellent diagrams and 
pictures, is at once interesting and foréeful. The mak- 
ing of booklets, mounts and pads, blotters, covers, 
scrapbooks, post-card holders, ete., are carefully des-, 
cribed; and at last the making of a book. For much of 
this course the expense is comparatively light, thus 
bringing such work within the means of the student. 


By Allen 
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-And it comes within the ability of the girls as well as of 

the boys, which makes it a valuable asset in a manual 

training course. The art of simple decoration is a feat- 

“ure not to be overlooked. The book merits a wide cir- 

culation. 

-BALZAC’S EUGENIE GRANDET. Abridged and 
edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary. By 
-A. G. H. Spiers, Haverford College. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 250 pp. Frontispiece. Price, 

cents. 

“Eugenie Grandet” is too well known to require com- 
ment here. It has been one of the most popular of 
Balzac’s novels. The chief objections to its use in 
schools have been its length and the frequency of the de- 
tailed description for which Balzac had such a penchant. 
In this edition the length has been reduced about one- 
fifth by excision of much of the material which impedes 
the action of the story. Even after this reduction the 
text seems a little long for class use; but we must re- 
member that Balzac did not have in view its availability 
as a text when he wrote the story, and it would seem a 
pity not to provide any Balzac texts for American 
classes, since the objection of length applies to all his 
important stories. 

n regard to the editing, the name of Professor Spiers 

is a sufficient guarantee of care and accuracy. The di- 

vision into chapters is in accord with educational psychol- 
ogy. The text may be used profitably in second or 

third-year classes. 

NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READER: Number Two 
—Part Two; Number Three—Part One, and Number 
Three—Part Two. By Frederick Zuchtmann. Price, 
35 cents each. New York: The MacMillan Company. 
It is ten years since these books came upon the mar- 

ket but they are completely modernized, adding to the 
features that have made them so satisfactory in the 
past, several new phases of the work, so that it has all 
advantages of the past with the flush and vigor of the 
present. 


CHATS IN THE ZOO. _ By Miss Teresa Weimer, 


Kewanee, Illinois, and Superintendent R. G. Jones, 
Rockford, Illinois. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 139 pages. Price, $0.40. 


“Chats in the Zoo” is a collection of well told animal 
stories which proved so succesful in Miss Weiner’s 
primary class in Kewanee that they were widely recom- 
mended for publication, and children everywhere will 
welcome them. As brought together in this book, fine- 
ly illustrated and well printed they make an unusually 
good supplementary reading text. 

Advanced methods in teaching elementary reading 
give such early command of vocabulary, or ability to 
acquire it instantly, that supplementary reading is now 
regarded as a necessity. Very much of the material of- 
fered in the lower grades appeals to the imagination, 
and commonly children arrive at the fourth grade 
clamoring for true stories. They have been given too 
much fable and folk lore in many cases. The stories in 
the book just produced by Superintendent Jones and 
Miss Weimer will supply in part a balanced ration in 
reading for children of the lower grades. They are de- 
signed to satisfy the curiosity aroused in children’s 
minds by the sight of pictures of unfamiliar animals. 


THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. By William Webb Kemp, Professor of 
Education, University of Montana. New York: 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Cloth. 279 
p. Price, $2.00. 

rofessor Kemp’s monograph published as Teachers’ 

College Contribution to Education No. 56 is a masterful 

study in a new, although historic, field. The study is pri- 

marily a lucid description of the work of the “S. P. G.” 

in behalf of elementary instruction in the State of New 

York. Professor Kemp has included, however, such 

evidences of secondary instruction by the society's 

agents as have been found among the available records, 
and the evidences of other schools in the province, as 
these were from time to time reported by the agents. 

TEACHING SEX HYGIENE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Br Dr. E. B. Lowry. Chicago: Forbes 
& Co. Cloth. 95 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the sixth book on the general subject of Sex 
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Education by this author, the other books being 
“Truths,” “Confidences,” “Herseli,”’ “Himself,” and 
“False Modesty.” They are by a physician who has 
given much thought to all phases of this vexed subject, 
who has the well being of the child and society ever in 
mind as he writes. He is wholesome in his method and 
spirit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Path to Freedom in the School.” By N. Mac Munn. Price, 60 


cents—“A First Book of Experimental Science.” By W. A. Whitton. 


Price, 50 cents.—‘‘New American Music Reader.’’—No. Two—Part 
One. By F. Zuchtmann. Price, 25 cents.—‘‘The Feeding of Scheol 
Children.” By M. E. Bulkley. Price, $1.25.—“Africa.” By J. F. 
Chamberlain and A. H. Chamberlain. Price 55 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Com 


“Tom Brown's School Days.” Edited by A. B. De Mille. Price, 
35 cents. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“Principles of Physics.” By Tower, Smith & Turton. Philadel- 
phia: P.Blakiston Sen & Co. 


“German Songs.’ Compiled by Max Walter and C. A. Krause 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Sixty Musical Games and Recreations for Little Musicians.” By 
L.R.Smith. Boston: Oliver Ditson 

“A History of Conneticut.” By G. L. Clark, Price, 3.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“Folk Gamesand Gymnastic Play.”" By D. Pedersen and N. L. 
Boyd. Chicago: Saul Brothers. : 

‘What IsIt to be Educated?” By C.H. Henderson. Price, $1.50— 
“To College Girls and Other Essays.’” By Le B.R. Briggs. Price, 
35 cents.—‘The Poetic and Dramatie Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son.” Price, $1.50.—‘‘The Montesseri System Examined.” By W. 
H. Kilpatrick. Price, 35 cents.—“Industrial Education in the Bie- 
mentary School.”” By P.R. Cole. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflim Company. 

“Racine’s Andremaque.’’ Edited by Colbert Searles. Price, 40 
cents.—‘First German Reader.” Edited by Frieda L. Martin. Price, 
Tv cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children.’ By C. Craw- 
ford. Price, $1.50. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

‘*History of the United States.”’ By M. P. Andrews.—The Teach- 
ing of Oral English.” By E. M. Belenius.—‘‘Ten Sex Talks to Boys.” 
J. D. Steinhart. Price, $1.00. ‘Selections From Macaulay's 
History of England,” Price 30c.—‘‘Haggard’. Eric Brighteyes.” 
Edited by J. Malins. Price 50c.—‘‘Haggard’s Lysbeth.’’ Edited by 
J. B.O.Sodfrey. Price 50c. ‘Settlers in Canada.”’’— By Captain 
Marryat. Price 30c.—“Selections from Thackeray.’’ Edited by Jobn 
Thornton.” Price 30c.—‘Kingsley’s The Heroes.”” Edited by W,R. 
Prideaux.” Price 30c.—“Kingsley’s Hueward The Wake.” Edited 
by W. H. Barber. Price 30c.—‘-Tom Brown’s School days.’ Price 
.—'Th> Coral Island.’’ By R. M. Ballantine. Price 0c. Phila- 

hia: J. B. Co, 

“Education & Psychology,” By Michael West. Price §$1.5°— 
“Selections from Dickens,” (with notes.) ¥ L. B. Tillard. Price 
50c.—‘‘ Ruskin’s King of the Golden River.” rice 15c. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. ; 


CROP PRODUCTION 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, and 
WILLIAM E. Riney, 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


The planof this book is unique. The pupil is 
given work to do with real things-—soil, seeds, and 
plants—before he begins serious study of the text. 
It is a practical guide to the use of the “project me- 
thod.” 


The book gives the essential facts concerning the 
history, characteristics, culture, diseases, and ene- 
mies of practically allthe crops grown in the United 
States. There are about fifty separate discussions 
of Vegetable, Flower, Fruit, and Farm Crops. 


Every chapter is full of valuable information 
presented ina form so simple and clear that pupils 
can use it with interest and profit. 


The illustrations and chartsare of unusual value, 
anil are more numerousthan in any other text on 
agriculture. 


Cloth. 252 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO.,. Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


99.99: International Congress on 
Home Education, Philadelphia; 
Superintendent Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, pres.; George W. 
Flounders, 1200 Stock Exchange 
Bidg., Philadelphia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Johnsbury; Su- 
perintendent Margaret Ruiter 
Kelley, Derby, Vt., sec’y. 

91-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation. Bismarck. 
Travis. Mayville, pres. W. E. 
Parsons, Bismarck, sec’y. 

30 Middlesex County Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston; Principal 
Fred A. Pitcher, pres. 


NOVEMBER. 


6 Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 

6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston.” Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, R. 
I., sec’y. 

6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Kate A. McHugh, 
Omaha, pres.; Ellis U. Graff, 
Omaha, sec’y. 

12-14: The American Association 
for the study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortalitv. Boston. Dr. 
Philip Van Ingen, 125 East 7lst 
street, New York City, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


HALLOWELL., 
Charles H. Abbott of the Turner- 
Canton schovl district has been 
elected superintendent of the Hal- 
lowell-Winthrop schools to succeed 
F. G. Wadsworth who has a posi- 
tion on the Massachusetts State 
board of education. Mr. Abbott 
was recently elected at Turner for 
his third year there. His term at 
Hallowell is for three years. 


_ LUBEC. At town meeting here 
it was voted to appropriate $25,000 
for building a new high school and 
repairing another building. 


MACHIAS. The splendid $30,000 
dormitory of the Washington State 
Normal School here has been com- 
pleted and will be ready for the stu- 
dents at the opening of the fall term. 
The building is of fireproof brick 
and granite trimmings and is fitted 
with all modern improvements, in- 
cluding electric lights and steam 
heat. In appearance it is like the 
normal school building which was 
completed in 1910. The first floor 


15-17: 


Superintendent 
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is given over to a large reception 
room and a beautiful dining room. 
The kitchen. is in the basement. 


SOUTH PORTLAND. Simon 
M. Hamlin was elected here to serve 
temporarily as superintendent. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. The seventh annual 
session of the Johnson Normal 
School had the largest number ever 
in attendance.—seventy-six. The 
faculty of the summer school in- 
cluded: Principal A. G. Peaks, di- 
rector, Edueation; Dr. F. G. Waide, 
State Normal, Tempe, Arizona, His- 
tory and Education; Superintendent 
H. R. Crosby, Orthography, Civics, 
and Algebra; Professor H. A. 
Burnham, Johnson Normal, Agricul- 
ture and Nature Study; Miss Mar- 
garet Jameson, Moses Brown School, 
Review Arithmetic and English; 
Miss R. L. Houghton, Johnson Nor- 
mal, Drawing and. Manual Work; 
Miss E. E. Leslie, Johnson Normal, 
Primary Methods; Miss Lucy A. 
Baker, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
Normal School, Music and Physi- 
cal Training. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HYANNIS. The summer school 
session of the Hyannis Normal 
School gave evidence throughout of 
the careful preparation made for it 
by Dr. Baldwin. The attendance 
this year was somewhat over 300, 
with quite a sprinkling of superin- 
tendents and others interested in the 
course in supervision principally by 
Superintendent Parkinson of Wal- 
tham. Many young women took this 
opportunity to amplify the training 
received in their high school courses. 


NEWTON. More than one-fifth 
of all the inhabitants of this city are 
attending school twenty-one in one- 
hundred which is the highest rate in 
the United States. 


NORTH EASTON. The high 
schoo] agricultural course here, one 
of the seven in Massachusetts, is 
proving a great success under Agri- 
culture Instructor John G. Powers. 
The department is limited to twenty 
pupils, and each one to enter must 
have some hens or land on which to 
carry home project work. The de- 
partment requires all students to 
raise eleven different vegetables. 

At home each student must carry 
out his work as he has studied it at 
school, and each one is required to 
make out a time sheet, showing his 
occupation during each day, whether 
, play or work, and his income each 


ay 

Last year one of the boys planted 
two and one-half acres to sweet corn, 
from which he netted $70; another 
from a home market garden of one- 
half acre, which was poor soil, 
cleared $75. Two boys with a full 
acre, each of potatoes, and with other 
work done by them, made a profit of 
$125 each. A boy who was employed 
during time of school course on a 
farm received $478. 


SUTTON. Oscar G. Anderson, 
agricultural instructor in the high 
school, has resigned to accept a 
position in the agricultural depart- 
ment of Perdue University, Indiana. 


WEST BROOKFIELD. Charles 
H. Risle of this town has been 
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is taught in the public schoo’s of 
cities—mure than [:°% of the total num 
ber teaching shorthand. 


It leads be «: ure 


It is the simplest of all the practi- 
cal systems: saves time and effort in 
learning. 


It is the most legible of all systems 
holding the world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed on difficult matter—99.6% 
perfect. 

It is superior in speed. Gregg 
writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fifth International Short- 
hand Speed Contest. 


The popularity ef Gregg Shorthand 
creates a constant demand for well- 
qualified teachers. The salaries are 
higher than in other branches. Write 
for full particulars about eur free cor- 
respondence instruction for teachers. 
Ask also for new booklet: “Facts and 
Figures About Gregg Shorthand."’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicage San Francisce 


elected principal of the high school 
here. 


CONNECTICUT 


NORWICH. Edward J. Graham 
has been re-elected as superintendent 
of schools. 


PUTNAM. The _ school com- 
mittee has voted to establish a co- 
operative course in the high and 
state trade schools here, for pupils 
who have been studying in the high 
school or who are about to enter 
the institution, The course will 
cover high and trade school instruc- 
tion in electricity, machinery, domes- 
tic science, including dress-making 
and cooking. The town will furnish 
a teacher of electricity and a draft- 
ing and mathematical teacher, the 
state will furnish the domestic 
science teacher. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


VIRGINIA. 


There were 
summer schools 
which 5,800 
teachers 


fourteen 
for 
teachers 

of the 


first-class 
teachers in 
and student 
state were 
enrolled. These were the 
University. of Virginia, Wil- 
liam and Mary College, State Poly- 
technic Institute, State Normal 
Schools at Farmville, Harrisburg, 
Fredericksburg, and Radford, also 
summer schools at Emory, Galox, 
Martinsville, Norfolk, Chase City, 
Luray and Richmond. These are 
for white, teachers. There are also 
seven summer schools for colored 
teachers at Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Richmond, (Vir- 
ginia), Union University, Lawrence- 
ville, Manassas, harlottesville, 
Cambria, and Chase City. 


at 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The state high 
school commission has adopted 
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sion appointed by 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


a new course of study for 
the county high schools of the 
state. It is the work of a commis- 


Superintendent 
William Feagin and 

. 8. Thomas, W. C. Blasingame, J. 
Alex Moore and Oscar Horton. The 
two first named are high school in- 
spectors, the others principals of 
county high schools. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The attendance 
at the Summer session of the George 
Peabody College for teachers the 
successor of the older Peabody Col- 
lege, exceeded the expectations of 
the most sanguine. More than 1,000 
were enrolled in one-or more of the 
200 courses offered. The high 
standard of instruction offered by 
the rémarkable faculty secured for 
this summer probably accounts for 
the success of the school. 


OKLAHOMA. 


BARTLESVILLE. Bartlesville 
loses its high school principal again 
this year. Ernest J. Ashbaugh, A. 
M.,. of Indiana University, who held 
the position the past year has ac- 
cepted an appointment in the Ex- 
tension Division of Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

TAHLEQUAH. Twelve coun- 
ties of Northeastern Oklahoma held 
their County Normals in joint ses- 
sion this year at the Northeastern 
State Normal School here. The 
verdict of the teachers in attendance 
is that they favor the same for the 
coming year as making for better 
qualified teachers and at a_ higher 
standard for the schools of this part 
of the state. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

NILES. Six little girls from the 
Gilf school served luncheon to 150 
teachers at the Cook County teach- 
ers’ monthly meeting in the city hall 
recently, Mrs. Grace Bixby, 
their teacher, the little girls are ac- 
customed to serve hot lunch for the 
school every noon, and they require 
mo special supervision in preparing 
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Leatherette 
Book Cover It is the Friend of the Taxpayer, 
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takes the wear and repels the germs from 


the cloth cover of the book. 
Makes the book, when semewhat worn, 


as good as new. 


UNFINISHED 


Sheds water. 
Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 


Does not get soiled. 


Lasts a school year. 
Makes books live twice as long. 


Makes beoks cost only half as much. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravegance 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


the food. The parents take turns in 
providing the edibles. 

NORMAL. The _ State Normal 
University of this place has enrolled 
a total of 3,123 from September 1, 
1913 to September 1, 1914. Of these 
about one-half are in the summer 
session, The development of the 
department of agriculture is an in- 
teresting feature. The school farm 
has about 160 acres. In the enroll- 
ment ninety-five counties of Illinois 


and twenty-one states are repre- 
sented. 

IOWA. 
FAIRFIELD. Superintendent 


Cap E. Miller has been re-elected at 
an increased salary by a unanimous 
vote. 


MT. PLEASANT. — Superintend- 
ent C. W. Cruikshank, who was for 
seventeen years head the 
schools at Fort Madison, recently 
had an offer to return to the same 
position there, but decided to re- 
main here. 


OSAGE. Superintendent George 
H. Sawyer advertised through the 
county papers the fact that he had 
investigated the summer plans of 
the high school boys in Osage and 
that there were forty-three good 
farm hands ready for summer work. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA, The 1914 summer term 
of the Kansas State Normal School, 
at Emporia, was the most successful 
in spirit and numbers and results in 
its history. The attendance reached 
1,834, practically every county in the 
state being represented. The most 
notable feature was the series of 
lectures at chapel hour daily by na- 
tional and_ state educational au- 
thorities. Among these were S. A. 
Courtis of Detroit; Dr. W. W. Chart- 
ers of the University of Missouri; 
Miss Anna George, Professor Harry 
L. Miller of the University of Wis- 
consin; and Superintendent E. T. 
Bauman of Quincy, Illinois. Five 
hundred students took notes for 
credit on these lectures. A special 
summer school student paper, “The 
Birch Rod,” was issued by the 
journalism class. President Thomas 
W. Butcher and the Board of Ad- 


ministration are already considering 
plans for the 1915 summer session. 

The Empor Normal will open its 
next session, the fiftieth year, on 
September 4, with ninety-four in- 
structors on its staff. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. The Kentucky 


Federation of Women’s clubs recog- 
nized the heroic services of Rowan 
County Teachers in teaching Moon- 
light schools and eradicating illiter- 
acy, practically, from Rowan County 
by giving them a trip to Niagara 
Falls, and Canada. The party in- 
cluding forty teachers left Morehead 
in a special car over the C. & O. 
Railroad to-day, and will be enter- 
tained with a banquet at the Grand 
Hotel in Cincinnati this evening. 
They will make automobile sight- 
seeing tours of Detroit, Buffalo, and 
Toronto, and will have a steamer 
trip on Lake Erie. The party is be- 
ing chaperoned by Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, former superintendent 
of Rowan County, and now Presi- 
dent Kentucky Illiteracy Commis- 
sion. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Montgomery County Teachers In- 
stitute, conducted by Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, made some unusual 
records. For the first time in the 
history of the county, every teacher 
was present the first day, and every 
day during the first session; every 
teacher became a subscriber to edu- 
cational journals, and every teacher, 
both white and colored, volunteered 
to teach moonlight schools, to free 
Montgomery County from illiteracy. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. President Edmund 
J. James of the University of Illinois 
as commencement orator here June 
25, at the University of Michigan sur- 
prised his audience with an attack on 
the principles and methods of cer- 
tain state universities. He praised 
what he termed the conservatism of 


the University of Michigan and 
sharply criticized the policy of 
another state university. 

“Michigan,” he said, not 


shared in the more or less hysterical 
claims for the university that it should 
lead human societv or guide and con- 
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| JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS — Special Founded in 1888 by Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 
| Director One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course Secretary 


| THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
“INCORPORATED 
3000 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan, red 


Physical Training 
| We wish to interest in the qualifications of our own graduates; — 
| superintendents and others employing specialists. We have personal 
and positive knowledge of the character and abilities of each of them. 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


trol the state government. It has 


not spent its strength in doing the The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
work of the primary school and the ed agogy in America. It aims to develop im 
secondary school throughout the thestudent a knowledge of his own powers im 

expression whether as a creative thinker er 


length and breadth of the state, and 
dignified it by calling it university 
work, thereby misleading the public 
and undertaking to do what other 
institutions, should do because they 
can do it better, and thereby leaving 
undone the work which it can better 
do than any other institution. 

“Tt has not undertaken to adminis- 
ter the state government, but to train 
men who will be qualified to do it bet- 
ter than any body of college profes- 
sors, who, in undertaking work for 
which they are not qualified, neglect 
the work they are appointed to do, 
and which if they do not do will be 
left undone. 

“We must never forget that if a 
busy college professor can really, in 
the odd moments which he has to give 
to it, run the government better than 
the men who are called to do so, it is 
only because the latter are hopelessly 
inefficient and not because the former 
is efficient. 

“The policy of asking the body of 
university professors to run the state 
government is a confession of weak- 
ness and bankruptcy on the part of 
the state officials. 

“The way out of the difficulty, and 

am quite willing to recognize a 
great difficulty here, is not to put the 
government in commission under the 
supervision of university professors, 
but to train up a new brand of civil 
servants and legislators and educate 
the people to employ them. 

“To make the university a mere 
handmaid of state administration is 
not to improve the latter in the long 
run, but is to strike a fatal blow at 
the real service which the university 
may render the state—viz., the ad- 
vance of science and the efficient 
training of its students for the high- 
est possible work in public and pri- 
vate station.” 


MISSOU ni. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU. The 
State Normal School has arranged an 
advisory board so that every stu- 
dent enrollea in the regular school 
year is on‘the list of some teacher 
who has in mind the physical, social, 
educational, and vocational 
vantages of the student. 

KANSAS CITY. Dr. James M. 
Greenwood, who was found dead at 
his desk in the Public Library Build- 
ing on August 1, held a unique and 


College of Oratory 


an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) in. 
formation on applicatiun to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Teachers of Backward Children 


Course in training 

Beginning in October 1914 New York 
University will offer a two years’ course 
leading to the degree of B. S., cal- 
culated to give teachers of backward 
and defective children the best pos- 
sible preparation for classroom aad 
supervisory work with mentally 
deficient children. 

Write for information to 


Dr. James E. Lough 
Secretary, Schoo! of Pedagogy 
32 Waverly Piace, New York City 


respected position among the edu- 
cators of the country and was dearly 
loved in this city which he served for 
forty years as superintendent of 
schools and advisor to the board of 
education. He was seventy eight 
years. Early in July he was last 
seen by his many friends from all 
sections of the United States when 
he attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in St. 
Paul and there delivered an address 
on the history of the National Coun- 
cil of Education. 

Dr. Greenwood was born in Sang- 
ammon County, Illinois. He taught 
in several places, including the 
Kirksville Normal School before 
beceming connected with the Kansas 
City Schools in 1874. When he was 
succeeded as superintendent by I. I. 
Cammack a short time ago the 
Board of Education insisted upon 
retaining him in an advisory posi- 
tion. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The Legislature of 
1913 revised the county high school 
law by adding section 136, which 
makes it compulsory upon the county 
board to establish a county high 
school at the county seat in any 
county where there is not already a 
twelve-grade high school accredited 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH Director 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THOMAS TAPPER - Principal 
Special Examinations 
October 3rd and 7th 
Enrollment 
September 28th to October 8th 


Prospectus of Supervisors Course mailed on 
application. 


NUMMAL Bridges 

water, Mase. for beth semes 
For catalogue, address the Prinetpas 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagegiea] ane 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbery Fie 
man. Principal 


The Lawton Buplicator 
Thirty days free 

trial to teachers. 

Write for Catalog 

pring size *nd our 
trial ofter. 

C. LAWTON 


Architect of good professional 
standing, college graduate, of wide 
experience in first class school house 
and monumental building work de- 
sires to specialize in school house 
work and seeks position as school 
board architect. . Address 

A. I. A care, 
The Journal of Educataion 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


dward W. Fickett, Prep. 
stablished 1885. 


8 Beacen Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ 


EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


10! TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE,PA. 


“Different?” “Yes, the only agency whese advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 


to the state university. The county 
board is authorized, and it is their 
duty in accordance with this law, to 
issue a call on the first Monday in 
June to the directors ofthe several 
school districts of the county, notify- 
ing them that there will be a meeting 
in the office of the county superin- 
tendent on the last Saturday in June, 
for the ptrrpose of electing three re- 
gents for the county school board. 
The county superintendent and the 
county treasurer, are members ex- 
officio, making five members on the 
board of regents, who will have 
charge of the county high school. 

OMAHA. Several of the city 
teachers are in Europe, and some of 
them are in Germany and apparently 
will not be allowed to escape till the 
war is over. 

Superintendent Graff has _ been 
unanimously and heartily re-elected 
for a term of three years. 

O'NEILL. _ The new principal of 
the Junior Normal School here, suc- 
ceeding C. A. Mohrman, is Superin- 
tendent C. N. Walton of Wahoo. Mr. 
Mohrman resigned to take up news- 
paper work. 

PERU. Superintendent C. W. 
Watson, who is teaching in the Peru 
Normal Summer School at present, 
has beén appointed head of the de- 
partment of normak training in the 
State University School of Agricul- 
ture. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


VERMILION. Ex-president 
George A. Droppers of the State 
University, and more” reééntly prof- 
essor in Williams College, (Massa- 


chusetts) has been appointed by 
President Wilson -as. minister .to 
Greece. 

OHIO. 


ATHENS. Dry Hen G, Wil- 
liams, dean of the normal college of 
the Ohio University of this city has 
been appointed supervisor of the 
Ohio normal schools at a salary of 


000. 

Mr. Williams has been a teacher 
and administrator for thirty-three 
years, teaching in all grades of the 
public schools. He has been a high 
school principal, for six years was 
school superintendent at Lynchburg, 
at Bellaire two years and at Marietta 
four years, and has been professor 
of school administration and dean in 
the state normal school since June, 


1902. For more than eleven years he 
has been editor of “The Ohio 
Teacher.” Mr. Williams has been 
most active in all educational af- 
fairs in the state for a third of a cen- 
tury, 

CLEVELAND. The recommenda- 
tion that domestic science should be 
taught in all. schools, elementary, 
high and collegiate, made by Com- 
missioner Claxton before the annual 
convention of the American Home 


Economics Association met with 
hearty applause from the 300 dele- 
gates present. This association 


held the largest meeting in its his- 
tory here in July. 

SANDUSKY. W. K. Vance of 
Delaware was unanimously elected 
president of the Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting at 
Cedar Point in July. Pliny A. John- 
ston of Cincinnati was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee; Su- 
perintendent H. V. Hotchkiss of Ak- 
ron legislative committee; Préfessor 
C. M. Knight of Columbus, educa- 
tion committee; and George Mason, 
Wooster, auditing committee. 

The resolutions committee refused 
to report recommendations for civil 
service reform, tenure of office and 
higher salaries. Ohio’s new school 
policy was the leading topic of dis- 
cussion at the meeting, Commis- 
sonar Miller explaining it in de- 
tail. 

GEORGETOWN. An _ econom- 
ical plan of county and district super- 
vision for Brown county is proposed 
by Superintendent A. F. Waters of 
Georgetown, through the columns 
of a local paper. He suggests four 
supervision districts under a county 
and four district superintendents, 
which, with the abolishing of the 
county institute, the Boxwell examin- 
ations, and other economies made 
Convenient under the law, will give 
an effective system without increase 
of expense to the taxpayers. 

MARIETTA. The State Agri- 
cultural College sent more than 250,- 
000 trees to the farmers of the state 
and to the school children for plant- 
ing this spring. 


WISCONSIN 

RACINE. West Racine is to have 
a new $100,000 school building. 

NEENAH. Deputy Game War- 
den H. H. Albright of this city 
affords a unique educational feature 
m connection with school work in all 
public and parochial schools in the 
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twin cities by offering prizes to be 
given for the best drawing and 


essays on the economic value of 
birds. 
RHINELANDER. Rhinlander 


as a wonderfully fine new high 
school building in which Superin- 
tendent W. P. Colburn takes great 
pride. It is a three story building, 
80x147 feet, and cost $86,000. The 
manual training and domestic science 
departments are on the first floor and 
there is a gymnasium 60x75 feet. It 
is heated and ventilated by the hot 
blast system with temperature regu- 
lators in every room. 


SHEBOYGAN. Superintendent 
H. F. Leverenz has been re-elected 
here for the sixteenth year. On 
June 6 the Sheboygan teachers held 
their annual picnic. 


LANSING. Assistant State Su- 
perintendent G. N. Otwell is preach- 
ing the gospel good heating, good 
ventilation, good lighting, good sani- 
tation and good health generally 
throughout the rural schools of the 
state. 


MENOMINEE. Superintendent 
John N. Davis has been doing new 
and stirring things here, and in re- 
turn the board has re-elected him for 
a two-year term, an unprecedented 
procedure. 


MINNESOTA. 
In a far away county 
of Minnesota away around 


north of Lake Superior is Hovland, 
the most northeastern organized 
town in the state, bounded on the 
north by Pigeon River and a chain 
of lakes which marks the boundary 
of the United States and Canada, 
‘bounded on the west by the 
picturesque Brule River, and on the 
east and south by Lake Superior. 
The major industries: logging farm- 
ing, and fishing. 

In this far away township are four 
of the best regulated rural schools 
in Minnesota, with up-to-date build- 
ings and equipment, each maintain- 
ings its nine month terms of school. 

The principal of the township is 
N. J. Bray, a University of Minne- 
sota graduate, who started teaching 
in the rural schools over twenty 
years ago, and has been a success- 
ful teacher ever since, the type of ru- 
ral teacher that Dr. Claxton states 
will mold the education of the 
country thirty years from now. 

Last year, Mr. Bray. in addition 
to the regular duties of his school, 
taught agriculture and manual train- 
ing in a way especially suited to his 
community. He also made the school 
the center of social activities for the 
neighborhood. 

At the recent N. E. A. meeting im 
St. Paul he won one of the T. C. U. 
prizes. 


ANOKA. Stperintendent H. L. 
Nearpass, formerly of Cresco, Iowa, 
has been re-elected here at $1,800. 


Schoolmen and educational insti- 
tutions now recognize that there is 
something in sub-normal children 
that is worth saving and that under 
proper treatment much can be done 
to make them useful. The New York 
University is the latest institution to 
recognize the fact and to establish 
such in a two-years’ training course 
leading to the degree of B. S. 
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MAGAZINES TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

—Among, the special, leatures THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
u eview 
at - Niagara Falls ana “Just prefer’ 

After’; Bellows Falls, Vt., August 3, 1914 
fea.” by Dr. J. A. Be 
Basis for Transportation} Mr. Bardeen:— 
* by Julius H. Barnes; “New I have been elected to the position te teach French in the Ithaca N. ¥. Hig School 
Rates, R aioe in the East,” b and Ihave accepted it. I wish to thank you very much for all the service you have given 
W “The Chatauqua me. I like this position very much as it is just the kind of work prefer. 
To-Day,” by W. Frank McClure; “A 
Worlds Congress of Women,” by 5 } 
Ida Husted Harper; and “The Rail-| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

ment, “The Progress of the World,” ae nn ; 
comments on the treaties, with Col- Ag nas NE years of 
ombia and Nicaragua, politics in the | perience, 60-0) 
States, and a month’s developments 


in foreign affairs. 
—The question of education, ir- 
resnective of sex, is treated in the 


July “Atlantic” Monthly by James The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avense 
Masearene Hubbard 


in his review fom New Yerk 
of the Carnegie Foundation’s regent public private schools. 
Investigation of education in Ver- Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 
mont; and Robert M. Gay’s “In 


ThoseDays” merrily depicts the MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC 
= ; h , 
Self-conscious miseries of the newly and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and 
pedagogue. of ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pares ta. 
0-education?”’ Zona Gale, discusses 
with sanity and good humor two im- Hrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
portant nhases of 
Bradford, whose Confederate Por- 
traits have been among the most KELLOGG’S AGENCY 81 Union Square, New ea. Est. 1888 
gins his series of Union Portraits poets Takes pride in prompt, 
with “Joseph Hooker,” of’ Massa- 


chusetts. Robert Haven Schauffler 


i Sj ith good general education Wanted for department week ip 
Kn Some PECIALISTS High Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Celleges in 
own, an - Vs som, another sylvamia and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
hew name, in “At Seventy-Three and tem ef music and drawing secure ositions paying $68 to §79 per month. For Tarthes 
Beyond,” give “us the reactions of iafermation address T TEA R. 
life upon the native optimist in youth Trust Harviberg, Pa. Cocperating Agencies in Denver and A 


age. .The Rev. Bernard Iddings 
Bell advances a new paradox in “The satin 
Danger of Tolerance in Religion,” ere 

and “The Reign of Law,” by William THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC seen Bee: 

D. Parkinson, criticizes construc- 

tively our legislative excesses. 


ERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency fer su . 
+ recommend only reliable candidates. Services free teschee] effetais, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk,#. ¥. 
Sherthand Systems in London Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


Mr. John Lanyon, for many years 
connected with the Central News 


Agency ef London, has recently EACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 
of shorthend TES with Competest Teachers. Assists Teachers 


London Parliamentary Press Gallery, imimg Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 
which shows an overwhelming pre- 


I RARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Secty and Manages, 
dominance of Isaac Pitman writers. 81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 

Mr. Lanyon in concluding his ar- 

ticle says: “Perhaps never before in = 
the of Pas report- S list Teaches’ A MADISON 
tng has there been such a call for ARKER ialist lea gency ISCON 
accurate reporting as there is to- The P Pec e ness 


day; and never before have short- || Manafl and Industrial Subjects; The Artsand Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches; 
h writers i Narses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorperated 
writers in the Gallery been 
more capable than they are at the|§ onder the lawsof, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. yar y ee ” illard 
present time.” N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. estern Branch: Spekame 


—o— 
Reports and Pamphlets The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


New York Universit Bulletin 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II!. 
“School of Applied Science.” | THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching interest te all live 
“Universal Peace.” A) Pageant|teachers. SENT FREE. -WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 
Presented by the senior class of the 
Bellingham, Washington, State 
Normal School. Frances S. Hays, 
Director. 
Material for Arithmetical Prob- WINSHIP We have uncqualcd facilities for placing 
lems.” 


’ Department of Education, teachers im every part of the country. 
City of New York. Division of 


9 
Reference and Research. 51 ‘pages. TEACHER S 6 Beacon St. tee, 
anual Information | AGENCY ALVIN PRASS, 
School officials concerning Leng Manage 
the introduction ete. State de- 
Pattment of Public Instruction, N. 
J. (Trenton.) 14 pages. 
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Remington T 


New York and Everywhere 


World’s Record for Accuracy Established on the 
Remingtor” ,pewriter, 


In Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon, April 25th, 85 students repr-senting 20 different schools, contested 
for the New York Metropolitan School Championship in Typewriting. Below are given the records of the 17 
leaders in the contest. 


le ool, was awarded the gold medal 
Machine Name 6 | 5 5 and the title:—Champion School Typist 
the New York City Metropolitan 

Remington | Evelyn Masloff......|627| 0 | 627 41.8) 100| 1 
Remington | Bertha Dickens......|570| 1 | 565|37.699.12 3 
Remington John Murcott..... ..| 527/ 1 | $22|34.899.05 4 Benjamin Brown, Euclid Business 
Remington elen Perlmutter... | 2 | 610140.698.38 § School, Fastest School Typist in the 
Remington | Mary Postis........|575| 2 | 565\37.698.26.. 6 New York City Metropolitan District. 

Remington | May Edison........ 539) 2 | 529/35.298.14 7 Miss Lena Lustig, Wood's Business 

Remington |’ Beatrice Lazarus. ... 778| 4 | 758'50.5'97.42; 8 School, Champion School Typist of the 
Remington | LenaBlum.....__.. 4 | 624/41.696.89| 9 Borough of Brooklyn, 1914. 
Remington Blanche Friedman. ..| 590) 4 | 570/38.0'96.61 10 Miss Mildred S. Borodkin, Wood's 
Remington | SadieHauptman....| 580! 4 | 560 37.3196.55 11 Business School, Amateur Champion 
Underwood | Esther Marcus......| 763! 7 | 728/48.595.41, 12 Typist, New York City Metropolitan 
.-|847| 8 | 807'53.895.27, 13 District, 1914. 

Jnderwoo ice Schafer... ......| 588} 6 | 558 '37.2,94.89) 14 : 
Remington. | Men Wallack 548| 6 | 518134,5194.52| accuracy is the first require. 
Remington | Samuel Cooperberg....717| 8 | 677 45.194.42) 16 chan 

| in the instruction of the pupil in type- 
rst, 


writing, accuracy must be taught 
before any other form of proficiency 


is possible. Wood's Business School, where fourteen of the students whose names are listed above learned 
typewriting, is equipped with Remington Typewriters exclusively. 


ypewriter Company 


[Incorporated] 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us. 


From a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N-— and I — he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can enly say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It ix just 
a week since I joined yeur Agene . Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and L shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appeéaied to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish 1 had been in your bands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON 
BOSTON MASE. 


Long Distance Teiephone 


Knowledge that ts 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 


This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 


Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers im 
prvpceson to students than any similar school we 

now of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


“‘ Educat‘onally the strongest Business School in 
New England.”’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial Schoel 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 
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